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James G. BLarne. 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


UT of the din, heat, enthusiasm, and | the successful nominee, out of 816 votes 

confusion of the Republican Conven- cast. How this result was brought about 
tion at Chicago comes the announcement | we shall not discuss. The campaign that 
that James G. Blaine, late United States | will be opened shortly by Republicans and 
Senator from Maine, has been nominated | Democrats, in warm contest for success 
for the Presidency. There were but four | at the November election, will reveal to 
ballotings, with the resu!t of 544 votes for | the deliberate observer what there was of 
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“ machine 
“trading,” if any, among the State dele- 
gations that made up so large an assem- 
bly in the Exposition building of the Lake 
City. 
met in general convention so promptly 
decided an important question; and in 
this respect disappointed those  san- 
guine ones who expected a protracted 
conflict, and the appearance of sundry 
“unknowns,” or “dark horses,” 
the determining vote. 

The nomination of General Logan for 
the Vice-Presidency appears to have been 
a foregone conclusion after the settlement 
of the Convention upon a name for the 
first place on the ticket. 
one ballot and the nomination was almost 


before 


There was but 


unanimous. 

A word here may not be impertinent 
or novel on this matter of naming a Vice- 
President. It has been the experience of 
our nation during the past thirty-six years, 
to lose several Presidents by sudden death, 
and that in the early part of their term, 
and wisdom, on that account, if not from 
the very nature of the position itself, 
would dictate great care in the selection 
of a man for the second place in our na- 
tion’s One would think from 
the proceedings of a Presidential Con- 
vention as usually conducted, that after 
the man had been selected whose name 
was to be mentiened first on the ticket, 
the appointment of him whose name 
would be next in honor, was a compara- 


council. 


tively trivial matter, and to be hurried | 


over as speedily as possible. No, with 
the melancholy history of Lincoln and 
Garfield fresh in our mind, we consider 
haste in nominating a Vice-President as 
imprudent and ill befitting the needs of 
our Government and the dignity of a 
great political party. In the present in- 


stance, the candidate of the Republican | 
so | 


party for Vice-President, although 
quickly decided upon, may not be unsat- 
isfactory to the majority of those whose 
custom it is to vote on that side, as the 
man has been long and honorably known 
to the people. 
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work, faction hagzling, or | 


Rarely has a great political party | 
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JAMES G. BLAINE FOR PRESIDENT. 

A few years ago in remarking upon th: 
| character of Mr. Blaine as shown in hi: 
portrait we said : 

“Force seems to be written all over th: 
head and face. He has courage amount- 
ing to audacity; the real pluck that docs 
not stop to reason, to consider personal 
safety, or the risk involved; and there is 
observable the most remarkable single- 
ness of purpose, as if his whole mental 
life were riveted on a particular object, 
just as the rifle in the hands of an expert 
marksman may be said to look at the 
bull’s-eye and try to hit it. We can im 
agine him a boy playing at marbles, or 
some more manly game, or as a man, lead- 
ing the crowd, insisting on his rights, and 
rectifying errors with a ringing, dominant 
voice that would be heard above all. In 
connection with these marks we see gen- 
erosity, hearty liberality, and especially 
the disposition to take the part of the 
weak against the strong. As a boy, he 
never stopped to measure antagonists, and 
his battles were usually fought with those 
older and larger than himself. Those of 
his own age soon learned not to venture 
an assault upon him, and among hi 
equals in strength he did not pick quar- 
rels. He simply repelled aggression, and 
helped to settle the quarrels of others. 
Those who were older, larger, and strong- 
er, who dared to attack him, usually found 
him ready to fight, if assailed or insulted, 
at a moment’s notice. 

“ That face indicates remarkable health 
and vigor of iungs; good digestion, with 
something of unsteadiness in the circula- 





tion; hence, as he advances in years, it 
would be‘sale for him to avoid unusual 
exertion, or the tendency to become un- 
duly excited. 

“The face indicates stiength, courage, 
fortitude, force, andardor. The forehead 
and eyes show practical talent, ability to 
gather and remember knowledge, holding 
it in solution ready for utterance; and 
| that fulness of the eye, and the swollen 
| appearance below it, show remarkable 
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ability to express his thoushts, feelings, 


and opinions. 

“ He has large Comparison, which gives 
him keenness of criticism, and his Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness give 
sharpness and vigor to his reproofs. He 
never feels better than when he is the 
champion of a person or cause that en- 
lists his personal sympathy. 

“He reads character remarkably well, 
which aids him in exerting influence with 
different classes of men, and qualifies him 
foraleader. Heis more ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and zealous than he is mellow, 


bland, and smooth. He has a good de- 


gree of Self-esteem; he believes in his | 


own power, his own cause, and in his abil- 
ity to vindicate himself in what he be- 
lieves. 
as he is in his antipathies; will go any 
length to back up his friends and _ his 
ideas; and his enemies find out that he is 
a brave, open, and fierce opponent. He 
looks on the sunny side, expects favorable 
results, and is well qualified to breathe 
life into any cause or subject which needs 
strength, a clear intellect, and bravery of 
spirit. 

“ He has good financial talent; would do 
well in any department where economy 
and judicious management are required. 
He has scholarly talent, in the direction 
of literature and practical science. And 
if he had devoted himself to medicine 
and surgery, he would have made an em- 
inent teacher in that field of inquiry. As 
a lawyer or legislator, and as a business 
man, he would see quickly and clearly, 
and go straight on to the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes with force and vig- 


He is as strong in his friendships 


or, with tact, sagacity, and uncommon | 


self-reliance.” 

From 1862 Mr. Blaine has been a rep- 
resentative of his State in Congress, and 
almost from the first conspicuous as a 
man of positive opinions,and bold and 
aggressive in their assertion. 

He was born at Indian Hill, Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, January 31, 
1830, his ancestors being among the early 
settlers of that State, from the North of 
Ireland, but having a large infusion of 
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Scottish blood in their veins. Ephraim 
Blaine, his great grandfather, was honor- 
ably distinguished as an officer during the 
Revolutionary war, and it is said that the 
preservation of the Federal army while 
stationed at Valley Forge, from the hor- 
rors of starvation, was in a great degree 
owing to his exertions. 

At the age of twelve he was sent to 
school in Lancaster, Ohio, where he lived 
in the family of Mr. Thomas Ewing, a 
relative of his father. A year later he 
entered Washington College, where he 
was graduated in 1847. In 1850 he be- 
came a teacher in the military academy 
at Blue Lick Springs, Kentucky. A few 
years later he returned to Pennsylvania 
and studied law, but never practiced it. 
In 1853 he went to Maine, where he com- 
menced a literary career, finding employ- 
ment as editor on the Kennebec Yournal, 
and subsequently on the Portland Adver- 
téser. In these connections he pursued 
no negative course in matters of a politi- 
cal nature, and being aided by influ- 
ential relatives on the side of his wife, he 
was soon regarded as a rising exponent 
of Republican principles. 

In 1858 he was nominated and elected 
for membership in the State Legislature 
from the city of Augusta, and served two 
years. Then he was chosen Speaker of 
the House, and filled that position with 
ability and credit until 1862, when he was 
elected by a good majority to Congress, 
and took his seat at its thirty-eighth ses- 
In this new legislative field he 
found ample range for his vigorous intel- 
lect, and taking an advanced stand among 
the promoters of the war for the Union, 
he soon began to be regarded as a leader 
on the Republican side. His course prov- 
ing very acceptable to his Maine constit- 
uency, he was re-elected repeatedly. On 
his election to the Fortieth Congress, he 
received as the candidate of the Union 
Republicans, 14,900 votes, against his op- 
ponent’s 8,300. 

In June, 1876, Mr. Blaine was appoint- 


sion. 


| ed to fill the vacancy in the United States 


Senate, caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Morrill, of Tariff reputation, who had 
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been made Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the next year he was elected for the full | 


term of six years. In 1880 he was put 
forward with great earnestness by a large 
constituency as a candidate for the Pres- 
idential nomination, and would probably 
have been the candidate of his party had 
not the persistency of the Grant faction 
rendered it expedient for the Blaine men 
to unite with the opponents of Grant in 
the selection of the unfortunate Garfield. 
For a short time he keld the portfolio of 
Secretary of State, but the death of Mr. 
Garfield, and the succession of Mr. Arthur 
brought about a change in the Cabinet, 
and the retirement of Mr. Blaine. Into 
the controversies of political leaders it is 
not our purpose to go—they are topics 
that are discussed with the broadest lati- 
tude by the newspapers. Nor is it expe- 
dient that we refer to incidents in Mr. 
Blaine’s life that are alleged to sully his 
reputation for straightforward, manly 
conduct. A small foible in a leading pol- 
itician is magnified by his enemies into 
a capital sin, and that which shows him 
to be but a mortal among mortals, is often 
construed in terms bordering on the de- 
moniac by envious and disappointed pol- 
iticians., 

In appearance, Mr. Blaine is far from 
commonplace. He is above the medium 
height, yet with a frame so strongly and 
compactly built that he does not seem 
tall. Upon a well-rounded and powerful 
trunk, his large and well-developed head 
is set, with its strong, expressive, and re- 
ally handsome features. His eyes are 
brilliant and keen, their expression of 
vigilance being increased by the deep, 
overhanging brows. A writer whose po- 
litical leaning is toward the side in oppo- 
sition to the motives and measures of the 
Maine statesman, thus described him 
when engaged in debate: “ When he rises 
to speak you are at once impressed with 


his wonderful vigor, vitality, nerve-power. | 


He is quick, agile, and strong in his move- 
ments, stepping backward and forward in 
the aisle as argument leads him in aggres- 
sive movements toward his opponents or 
persuasive efforts with his friends. He 


treads lightly, but firmly; his gestures, if 
studied, became second nature to him 
long ago, and are now made with uncon- 
scious grace and strength, and he empha- 
sizes a point with either hand in a master- 
_ ly way that would indicate some practice 
with the boxing-gloves. His style of 
speaking is clear, rapid, vigorous. The 
magnetism of his audience and the spirit 
of the occasion thrill and enkindle him, 
and he dashes impetuously on in his ar- 
gument. Nota little of his influence is 
due to his rich, manly voice, which he 
pours out until it fills the hall of Repre- 
sentatives without uttering a false tone, 
or giving an inflection that would be out 
of place in a conversation with a friend. 
He can, in one word, make a speech 
without overstraining himself or falling 
into mannerisms.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


LOGAN FOR 


General Logan has the motive-mental 
temperament-—in other words, a combi- 
nation of the bilious and the nervous cle- 
ments in his physical make-up. He is 
tall and comparatively slim in body, and 
his head is formed on the same plan. 
From the ear to the top it is very high, 
and it is long on the top from front to 
rear. Physically, he is wiry, tenacious, 
| elastic, enduring ; so in the tissue of his 
brain there are qualities that indicate a 
similar character. The largest organs in 
the intellectual group are those in the 
centre of the forehead: Individuality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Size, Form, 
and Locality. The next largest organs of 
the brain are those in the crown: Self- 
esteem, Firmness, and Conscientiousness, 
together with Benevolence, which is de- 
cidedly prominent. Secretiveness aud 
Acquisitiveness are moderate or small, 
and their effects can only be partially and 
| for the most part passively supplied by 

the intellect. He may make moncy 
| easily; but will he keep it? We would 
| not select him for a financier nor for a 
banker; but he would have made a capi- 
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tal engineer, explorer, navigator, or a 
pioneer. 

He is careless of mere ornament, but 
values the substantials. His Ideality is 
not large, and love of the beautiful is 
subordinate to his sense of the useful. In 
form and feature General Logan is 
strongly marked; his hair is iron grey 
and wiry; his skin a reddish white cr a 
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nearly twenty years ago: “ General Logan 
is like the great West from whence he 
comes: broad and brave; frank and free! 
Without pretension or affection ; without 
bullying or bluster, he is cool and cour- 
ageous ; perfectly composed, and always 
self-possessed. He is everywhere at home, 
and at your service to go before and to 





break the way. If not humble, he is no 
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livid brown; eyes full, black, and pierc- 
ing; nose prominent; nostrils large ; chin 


Ss? 


long and projecting; jaws strong and 


well set on; mouth large but well cut; | 


lips fulland firm. His breathing, circula- 
tion, and digestion are excellent, and he 
is in all respects a man above the average 
in power and capacity. 

The late Mr. S. R. Wells said of him 


sycophant. If not diffident, neither is he 
over-confident. He is hopeful, but cau- 
| tious; resolute, if not always discreet. He 

is both severe and sympathetic, and he can 
| both love and hate. He acknowledges no 

master but his convictions and his God; 
| no authority but judgment and justice. 
| He is akind friend and a bitter opponent; 
| a generous giver, though he would ask 
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for himself no favor. One of his faults is 
prodigality, and he needs more economy.” 

John Alexander Logan was born near 
the present town of Murphysboro’, in the 
county of Jackson, Illinois, on the gth of 
February, 1826. His father, Dr. John 
Logan, emigrated from Ireland and set- 
tled in Illinois in the year 1823. 
mother, Elizabeth Jenkins, was a native 
of Tennessee. The fruits of this mar- 
riage were eleven children, John A. being 
the eldest. During young Logan’s boy- 
hood, schools were scarcely known in IIl- 
inois; accordingly he had only such op- 
portunities of technical instruction as 
presented themselves upon the apfear- 
ance in the neighborhood of some itiner- 
ant schoolmaster. In 1840 he attended 
an institution with the local name of 
Shiloh College, which was nothing more, 
however, than a country academy. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, he volunteered and was elected a 
lieutenant in a company of the First IIl- 
inois. Infantry and afterward served as 
adjutant of his regiment. In the fall of 
1848, upon his return home, he com- 
menced the study of law in the office of 
his uncle, Alexander M. Jenkins, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois. In No- 
vember, 1849, he was elected Clerk of 
Jackson County. In 1850 he attended a 
course of law lectures at Louisville, Ky., 
receiving his diploma in 1851, when he 
entered into practice with his uncle. The 
following year he was elected prosecut- 
ing attorney of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict, and in the fall of the same year he 
was chosen to the State Legislature, to 
which position he was three times re- 
elected. In 1856 he was a Presidential 
elector on the Democratic ticket for the 
Ninth Congressional District and voted 
for James Buchanan for President. Two 
years later he was elected a member of 
Congress from the same district, receiv- 
ing a large Democratic majority, and at 
the expiration of his term re-elected. 

It is said that at the beginning of the 
civil war, Logan entertained the thought 
of espousing the Southern cause. But 
the fact is known that when the troops 


His | 
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that had been assembling around the 
national capital in the summer of 1861 
began to move out to meet the advancing 
Confederate army Logan threw down his 
pen and entered the ranks as a common 
soldier, and participated in the first battle 
of Bull Run, being among the last to leave 
the field. Returning to his home, he as- 
sisted in raising troops, and when on Sept. 
18 the Thirty-first Regiment of Illinois In- 
fantry was organized Logan was com- 
missioned colonel. The first engagement 
in which he and his command partici- 
pated was the battle of Belmont, in No- 
vember of the same year, when his ability 
as a commander, and his dash and intre- 
pidity foreshadowed the fact that he was 
to play a conspicuous part in the opera- 
tions of the army. He took part in the 
movements at Fort Henry and was 
present at the battle of Fort Donelson, 
where he received a severe wound, and 
did not rejoin his command until some 
weeks afterward. On the 3d of March, 
1862, he was made Brigadier-General and 
was in the siege of Corinth as commander 
of the First Brigade in Gen. Judah’s di- 
vision of the right wing of the army, and 
for his services was publicly thanked by 
Gen. Sherman in his official report. 
When the attempt to take Vicksburg 
began, in the fall of 1862, Gen. Logan 
had command of the First Division of the 
right wing of the Thirteenth Corps. On 
the arrival of the command at Memphis, 
Dec. 31, 1862, the Seventeenth Army 
Corps was organized, and on Jan. 11, 1863, 
Gen. Logan was assigned to the Third 
Division, in which position he remained 
until the fall of Vicksburg, when he was 
assigned to the command of the Fifteenth 
In the movements about 
1863, until 





Army Corps. 
Vicksburg from February, 


| July 4, when Gen. Pemberton surrender- 


ed, Gen. Logan with his command was 
actively engaged, and it was through a 
number of brilliant movements by him 
that important advantages were gained 
and the final result hastened. 

In the Atlantic campaign Gen. Logan's 
corps was a part of McPherson’s com- 
mand, which, as Gen. Sherman said, was 





1884.] THE EFFECT OF 
the snapper to the whip with which he 
proposed to punish the enemy. During 
the movement Logan was conspicuously 
at the front and the forces under his im- 
mediate command bore an important 
part in all the actions and manceuvres 
that resulted finally in the taking of At- 
lanta and the surrounding strongholds of 
the Confederates. At Dallas, as at Re- 
saca, Gen. Logan’s command was in the 
front, and the desperation with which the 
men under him fought showed their im- 
plicit confidence in their commander to 
lead them to victory under the most peril- 
ous circumstances. 

On July 1864, Logan, as commander 
of the Fifteenth Army Corps, was or- 
dered in pursuit of the enemy south of 
Atlanta. In the hard-fought battle that 
followed, Gen. McPherson was killed, and 
Gen. Logan succeeded him in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee. The suc- 
cess of the battle was accorded to Logan 
by Gen. Sherman’s official report. In 


22 


aay 


subsequent operations in the South, Gen. | 


Logan’s command was always prominent, 
and usually successful. 

After the close of the war Gen. Logan 
was offered the place of Minister to Mex- 
ico, but declined. In 1866 he was elected 
to Congress from the State-at-large in 


Illinois by a majority of 55,987, and in the | 


Fortieth Congress was one of the mana- 
gers of the impeachment of President 
Johnson. In the next, the Forty-first 
Congress, Logan began to make his mark 
as a parliamentary leader. He was then 
Chairman of the Military Committee, 
and was charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the sale of cadetships to the Naval 
and Military Academies. A number of 
Southern carpet-bag Republicans, it was 


MORAL CULTURE. II 


again elected to succeed Oglesby in 1879. 
He has always taken an active part in the 
legislation of the Senate and has intro- 
duced many useful bills. His efforts for 


the soldiers have been unremitting, and 
among his last operations in Congress 
was his earnest opposition to the measures 
introduced for the restoration of Fitz 
| John Porter to the army. 


—_—____-—e @ e —_—_—__—_ 





THE EFFECT OF MORAL CULTURE.— 
When the good ship Schzl/er was steered 
bya faithless captain upon the fatal rocks 
and went down slowly to her doom, a 
group of six people sat in the pavilion, 
holding each other’s hands, calm, pray- 
ing, awaiting death. One was a girl, 
young, petted, surrounded with luxury ; 
one was ascholar, trained in many tongues, 
a woman of science and skill, with a pur- 
| pose and a career; one was a daughter, 

with life all before her; one was a wife and 

one was a husband, with their consecra- 

ted past. And there sat they, in the 

midst of the night, going down slowly 

into the shrouding waters, calm, prayer- 
| fully conquering death. And as the wa- 
| ter rose around them they arose, still 

holding each other’s hands. And so, 
| weak, helpless, they were engulfed in the 
awful depths, but sublimely triumphant, 
they passed out into the unseen Uni- 
| verse. It is character that prevails. 
What odds whether it is music or medi- 
cine, or costume or color, a man’s unen- 
cumbering garb or a woman's multitudi- 
nous drapery that has occupied the mind, 
if that mind can encounter the vicissitudes 
of life with fortitude, and face death with 
tranquillity. 


“ee. 


WORLDLY GREATNESS. 


thought, had swelled their exchequer in | 


this wise. Pursuing the investigation 
with assiduity, Logan caught one of these 
and showed up his methods, and com- 
pelled him to resign. 

In 1870 Logan was elected by the III- 
inois Legislature to the United States 
Senate to succeed Richard Yates. After 
serving his term he was defeated by the 
Independents, who united upon the Hon. 
David Davis as his successor, but he was 


‘¢ How miserable a thing is a great man ! 
Take noisy, vexing greatness they that please, 
Give me obscure and safe and silent ease. 
Acquaintance and commerce let me have none 
With any powerful thing but Time alone. 
Oh, wretched he, who called abroad by power, 
To know himself can never find an hour ; 
Strange to himself, but to all others known— 
Lends every one his life but uses none. 
So, ere he tasted life, to death he goes, 
And himself loses ere himself he knows.” 





JOHN CROWNE, 
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ORGANIC CEREBRATION.—NO. 2. 


(Continued.) 


HOW THE SOCIAL FACULTIES COMBINE. | 


| revealed the state of her mind previous 


| to the fatal act, the substance of which 


AVING spoken of the influence of 
the different groups of faculties in 
leading off and exerting influence, and 
laying the foundation of success, in differ- 
ent persons, we come now to consider 
how the different faculties in each of the 
groups may give shading and peculiarity 
to the character; and we hope to make 
the matter so plain that good observers 
will be able to judge by the motions, at- 
titudes, and language of nearly every per- 
son, which of the faculties in any group 
is most strongly developed. 

It will not be a difficult thing for a per- 
son, who knows what faculties belong to 
a special group, to lead the conversation 
in the direction in which faculties in that 
group will be interested. In some char- 
acters the faculty of Friendship is strong- 
est. That relates us fraternally to per- 
sons of either sex or any age. In the 
lower animals strong friendship is some- 
times established between a horse anda 
cat; between a dog and a horse; between 
a cow and a sheep; transcending the 
ordinary affection existing between mem- 
bers of the same species of animals. There 
are a few classes of animals that do not 
have gregarious or friendly, grouping in- 
stinct. Cattle, horses, sheep, and birds of 
different kinds go in droves and flocks, and 
defend each other and make common 
cause against the common enemy. 
There are some birds and animals which 
hunt alone, and in the main live apart 
from their fellows. 

The remarkable engraving (Fig. 1) 
represents the head of a young French 
lady who was strongly attached to a lady 
of her own age, and neither offers of mar- 
riage nor influence could induce her to 
leave her friend; this friend, however, 
died suddenly, and a day or two after the 
burial, she was found in her chamber 
dead, having committed suicide; she left 





a letter addressed to her parents which 


was that she could not survive the loss of 
her friend. If the reader will consider 
the immense mass of development back- 
ward from the opening of the ear; that 
the whole back-head is heavy and long 
in that region, the excessive development 
of all the social organs, especially the 
organ of Friendship, will be seen. One 
who has the social development weak 
(see Fig. 2), will have a short back-head ; 
it will not be more than half as long 
from the opening of the ear backward as 
the other head (Fig. 1) is. 

When Friendship predominates in the 
social group, it will absorb all the other 
faculties and lead them to act as it were 
through it. Instead of falling in love, 
such persons must be addressed through 
Friendship, and a fraternal feeling awak- 
ened and strengthened; afterward Con- 
jugality and Amativeness will be called 
into action. This is illustrated by young 
ladies and gentlemen who attend school. 
When the term at the academy closes, 
those who have admired each other’s in- 
tellectual attainments, and who have 
formed a friendly regard, will agree to 
write “friendly letters,” and perhaps for 
six months this friendly letter-writing is 
carried on, when all at once, the lady, for 
instance, becomes conscious that some- 
thing more than friendship is now awak- 
ened, and if that consciousness becomes 
reciprocal, it is easy to see that Friend- 
ship becomes the initiatory of conjugal 
and matrimonial attachment. 

In age, when Amativeness is supposed 
to have little influence in the tie that 
unites the elderly people who have lived 
happily in marriage, Friendship becomes 
the strong tie, along with Conjugality, 
and their last days become so influenced 
by this bond of Friendship that they feel 
greatly troubled when separated, and are 
likely to follow each other to the grave 
without a Jong interval. 


ao = - —-— « it mm - 
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Persons with predominant Friendship 
will seek to call their little children up- 
ward toward fraternity ; instead of stoop- 


Fig. 1.—LarGe Sociat OrGaANs. 


ing down and petting the child, and 
wishing it to remain little, Friendship 
associates, fraternizes, says we to the little 
one, and desires to have the child grow 
tall and seem old and companionable to 
herself. Thus the mother will come to 
our office with her little boy, perhaps 
seven or eight years old; he has boots 
like a man, is dressed like a man, has a 
watch and a high hat and a cane, and the 
mother has trained him to act like a man ; 
her request is made that we would ex- 
amine “this young gentleman and see 
what his proper vocation will be.” Ano- 
ther woman, in whom Parental Love is 
stronger, tries to-keep the child back, to 
keep it young and little. She will dress 
him with a wide collar, parting his hair 
in the middle, curling it into ringlets; 
will keep infantile kilts on him as long 
as possible, and when he must dress like 
a boy, it is like a Z¢//e boy, with a jacket. 
She will lead him in by the hand, he 
being almost as tall as his mother, and 
she will say with the tenderest kind of a 
smile as she looks upon him, “I want 
you to examine my //¢/e boy, and tell me 
what he is going to make.” She will 
take off his hat or cap, and help him to 
the seat, and sit and smile on the “ dear 
little thing ” during the whole operation, 
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him by the hand carefully and leads him 

| away, his head and shoulders nearly as 
| high as her own—Parental Love being 
| unwilling to let go of him as a baby. 
Such a woman when she becomes a 
grandmother will call her great, six-foot 
high, bearded, grizzly sons, doys ; she can 
not let them be men; to her they are 
always children, always boys. One of the 
other kind will speak of my sons, my 
oldest son, when he is not more than 
seven years old, provided she has one 
younger ; and we never saw such a mani- 
festation, without finding in the mother’s 
head the organs developed according to 
the principle here set forth. 

Where Conjugal Love is the strongest, 
men for instance, and notably women, are 
never flirts; they never pay attention to 
the other sex for the pleasant excitement 
of it. Any attention which a man may 
offer, he considers of a matrimonial na- 
ture. Any attention received by a woman 
having Conjugal Love strongest, will think 
of it in the light of matrimony, and if 
she can not reconcile herself to the idea 
of marrying the man, she will have very 
little to do with him in the way of socia- 
bility. Such people never “court for 
fun”; they are generally sober and earn- 
| est about it, and to them attention means 
| matrimony; and when experience and 
| acquaintance seem to indicate that they 
| are not so well suited to each other as 

they ought to be, they drop the subject. 
so as not to be the occasion of establish- 





Fig. 2.—Smactt Sociac OrcGans. 


ing any expectations which may not be 


realized. We see ladies who will hardly 





and when she is ready to go she takes 


treat a gentleman with ordinary respect, 
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certainly will never permit the remotest | to land and house, and home, and home 


cordiality and freedom unless she has her 
mind made up that matrimony might be, 
if offered, feasible. 

There is many a gentleman who seems 
quite distant and dignified among ladies, 
as if he hardly liked their society; he 
acts, in fact, among ladies as if he were 
engaged to some one who is absent, or 
like a man who is married and feels that 
general courtesy is all that is permissible ; 
but let that young man find one whom 
he thinks he may marry, and his Conju- 
val affection will be awakened, and there 
will be an intimate, confidential sympathy 
established which will lead everybody to 
suppose that they are already engaged. 
lo such a person courtesy means love, 
and 


love indicates the lifelong matri- 


monial bond. 


a6 ‘ P ° | 
By this it will be seen that ladies or 


gentlemen of culture, and reputation, and | 


refinement, may sometimes seem pecu- | 


liar, singular, and capricious in their con- | 


duct toward people of excellent stand- | 


° , . ° | 
ing and character. Where Conjugal Love | 


is not well developed, matrimony is based | 


upon some of the other faculties ; it may 


be upon Friendship, as we have said, as 


the leading principle in the attraction ; it 


may be on Amativeness mainly, and then | 


their continued harmonious relations are 
likely to be doubtful. 
attracted by passion are not likely to con- 


People who are 


tinue in harmonious relations unless they | 


are so equally mated in that respect that 
the bonds shall be thereby made continu- 
ous. If one should be less developed in 
this respect or have less constitutional 
energy to sustain it, and the love were to 
falter, disagreement, disgust, separation, 
might be the result; but if 
and 


or divorce 
Conjugal Love 
equally strong, the bonds of union might 
be unbroken, though one strand, Amative- 
the 


or did not work in harmony with the 


ness, of threefold cord were weak, 
others. 

There is one more organ in this group, 
namely, Inhabitiveness. If the 
think for a moment, one or more 
persons will be recalled whose attachment 


reader 
will 


Friendship were | 


affairs, seems to be the strong, central 
element in their social life. When they 
receive company, they will show to that 
company the rooms, the conveniences, 
the beautiful outlook this way and the 
other, they will show the garden and 
land, the spring, the 
orchard, and will seem to worship all that 


bird-house, the 
belongs to the home. Like a young bird 
that has just built her first nest, it is 
looked upon as a marvel and a paradise. 
Such a mother or 
children with the 
home, the land, the roof, everything that 


father will inspire their 
fondest regard for the 
constitutes the place called home; and 
memory, when they separate, will come 
back to the old hearth-stone, the “old 
oaken bucket,” the “old arm-chair,” the 
old shade-tree, and thus it seems to be 
the golden censer in which the incense of 
love is contained, and without which ic 
would be in danger of being dissipated. 
Patriotism is the name for this feeling 
it to take 
in one’s whole native land, his own home 


when widens _ sufficiently 
being, of course, the one bright, central 
point of it. 
fully useful to have this faculty strong. 
Such men when they have closed their 
their 
hitched their team, will go as straight 


It is beautiful and wonder- 


store, or shut down mill, or un- 
home to the house and the family, as the 
horse would go to his stall if unhitched a 
Add to this Parental Love, 
Conjugal Love, Friendship, Amativeness, 
and we have the entire concentrated force 
If this 
home-feeling be weak, men and women 
like to “go 
make many calls; like to make little trips 


mile from it 


of all that is social in our being. 


somewhere"; women will 
to neighboring towns to see anybody they 
can think of as an excuse for shaking off 
the tedium of staying in one place. A 
man will go to his club or lodge, or toa 
bar-room, or the bowling-alley, not that 
he loves his wife and children less than 
many others, but the home scems to him 
a kind of pen, prison-house, enclosure, 
restraint, and lacks elbow-room and free- 
dom; he might take his wife and chil- 
dren with him to make excursions that 
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were delightful and unexceptionable. The 
German takes his vraw and the children 
to the lager-beer saloon; they sit around 
the table and sip their lager in company, 
and even the baby in arms is given a taste 
of it, and they go home together. In 
such a case it would be presumed that 
the family loved each other better than 
they loved the place where they lived; 
but the society and the lager take them 
away; their love and fraternity with each 
other take and keep them together, in 
Com- 
mend us to the men who have no fugitive 
which the wife and 
children might not be introduced and 


going, remaining, and returning. 
entertainments to 


become participants. 

The love of home, Inhabitiveness, is 
also indicated by the manner in which 
men and women are willing to spend 
Those in whom Inhabitiveness 
the other social 
organs well developed, will earn money 


money. 
is predominant and 


with pleasure, and pay it out liberally in 
whatever is calculated to make the home 
and In New 
England, particularly, the house is the 
great thought; money is expended for 


rich, pleasant, valuable. 


that without stint, and there seems to be 
a pride in having a good house well fur- 
nished and the 
We have never been in any region where 


home made attractive. 
the houses were so good, so nicely kept, 
ind so attractive as those of New Eng- 
land, or their descendants West, in pro- 
portion to the ability of the families to 
expend money. In the German settle- 
ments through New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the people are great 
admirers of stock, and the 
generally a great deal more costly and 
We 
seen many a farm in Pennsyivania worth 


barns are 


elaborate than the houses. have 


from a hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre, with a barn perhaps cost- 


ing from six to twelve thousand dollars, | 
and the house roomy enough, to be sure, | 


but in which a man in New England 
would dislike to live, though his income 
were not more than a dollar and a half a 
day. We have seen men, however, in 
New England, who would spend earnings 


your own. 
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freely on horses and vehicles for driving, 
dogs, guns, boats, fishing-tackle, and the 
like, who would permit broken windows 
to be mended with paper, or old hats, 
and doors to drag and not latch, the roof 
leaky, and everything indicating a kind 
of squalor inside. 

Women sometimes their 
houses, and are more anxious to have a 


worship 


coat of paint, or new carpet, or nice cur- 
tains than they are to have good clothing 
or luscious food; others are the reverse, 
and dress themselves and their children 
finely, and eat sumptuously, but leave the 
house with shabby appointments, and 
seem to care but little about the gencral 
appearance. 

The people in the South are less in- 
clined to spend their money on houses 
than on lands and horses and hospitality ; 
yet they have that kind of Inhabitiveness 
which gives an intense patriotism; they 
think a great deal of “ My State,” “‘ My 
section,” “ The South,” and we commend 
the spirit. Perhaps the New Englander 
is equally proud of his State, but specially 
desirous to have his house as good as 
he can afford it, and often considerably 
better. 
sylvanian’s farm-house are not much of a 


A Southerner’s house or a Penn- 


criterion 
wealth. 


by which to judge of their 
The New Englander’s house is 
sometimes all the property the man is 
worth, and he has to work at a trade or 
on a salary to eke out an economical ex- 
istence; but his door-yard, fence, green 
blinds, white house, must be kept in 
shining array, and he may not have a 
hundred dollars to his name, after his 
incidental debts are squared up, except 


the house. NELSON SIZER. 


A worp.—If you don’t like any one’s 
nose, or object to any one’s chin, don’t 
put your feelings into words. Ifany one’s 
don’t please you 

People are not all made to 
suit one taste; recollect that. ‘Take things 
as you find them, unless you can alter 
them. Even a dinner, after it is swal- 
lowed, cannot be made any better. 


manners remember 
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JAMES R. DODGE, 


STATISTICIAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


“HIS portrait indicates a man of strong 
vitality, as if he had descended from 

a long-lived family, and was destined to 
carry himself strongly to a good old age. 
We judge that he partakes more of his 
mother’s than of his father’s nature and 
characteristics ; that he is remarkable for 
his ability to gather knowledge, and to 
If he 
were educated to niedicine, for instance, 


make himself master of details. 


he would be likely to attain to eminence, 
especially as a teacher in that field. He 


talks to the point, carries his knowledge | 





in his head, and is able to recall it when 


he is required to use it. He should be 


known for exact knowledge, for statisti- 
cal ability. If he were a writer for the 
press he would wield a prolific pen; his 
style would be historical; every point 
would be nailed with facts, and he would 
have less occasion than most men to re- 
fer to books. He would carry his knowl- 
edge in his head; once acquired, it is not 
lost, but his memory holds it ready for 


| use. 


His constructive talent is ample. If he 
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were called to practice anatomy and sur- 
gery, or to any other pursuit requiring 


mechanical knowledge and talent, he | 


would secure success. 
and if he had been educated in that di- 
rection, would show superior excellence 
as a performer. 


ty, would manage a complicated business, | 
and take care of the monetary phases of | 


it soundly and well. 
He has force of character, which gives 


him ‘the ability to meet and master diffi- | 


culty and opposition, to conquer obsta- 
cles and override impediments. 


judicious method of carrying himself and 
handling subjects. He is firm, deter- 
mined, capable of managing people and 


exerting an influence. 


favor of his audiences, because he is nat- | 
urally very concise and practical, if not | 


fluent. He has a great deal of natural 
magnetism; people in his presence feel 


mellow and malleable. 


He reads strangers well, and under- | 
stands how to manipulate sentiment so 
that people of diverse characteristics will | 
find in him a common bond of union, and | 


being so well understood by him, he can 
adapt himself to them without difficulty. 
He has the intuition that not only com- 
prehends strangers, but combines and or- 
ganizes facts and thoughts and opinions 
without hesitation or delay. 

He ought to be known for sociability, 
strong affection, power to understand and 
mould people by making them feel com- 
fortable. 
like to deny him any favor that he may 


Those who know him dis- 
require. When among strangers, they 
show the disposition to conform to his 
wishes; if he has a large frame, and con- 
siderable weight of body, he carries with 


FAMES R. DODGE. 


.- . | 
He enjoys music, 


He has financial capaci- | 


He is | 
cautious; has policy, prudence, and a | 
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| him an uncommon amount of dynamic 


| power in a mental sense. 

He is capable of attending to affairs by 
bringing everything that is within range 
and reach under contribution to minister 

‘to his success. If he were the presiding 
officer in a deliberative body, or a teacher, 
he would attend to everything that be- 
longed to the position, and carry the 
whole subject matter in his head, and 

| would seldom have his decisions appeal- 
ed from successfully. 

As he resembles his mother, he ought 
to associate matrimonially with a woman 
who resembles her father, who has a 

square, high forehead, and who is proud, 
| firm, ambitious, determined, energetic, 
and positive.* 


If he were a pub- | 
lic speaker he would usually obtain the 


The subject of the foregoing remarks 
is a gentleman occupying a position that 
is one of the most important in its rela- 
| tive bearings upon the chief industry of the 
| American people—agriculture. This po- 

sition he has filled for twenty years, and 

| as statistician of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, it can be said with 
truth that no man in that department 
performs more useful work. 

He was born in New Hampshire, and 
after obtaining an education he went 
South, remaining in Mississippi five years, 
where he taught schocl and wrote for 
the press, meanwhile closely studying 
Southern agriculture. The next five 
years were spent in newspaper work in 
Nashua, N. H., and the next seven years 
in Ohio, where he was editor on the 
American Rurailést at Springfield, and the 
Daily Telegram, afterward merged into 
the Springfield Refudiic. In the long 
session of 1861-2, Mr. Dodge was Senate 
reporter for the Republican and the old 
National Intelligencer. 

When the Department of Agriculture 


* The phrenological notes were made from a portrait 
of Mr. Dodge, and written out before the examiner was 
| informed as to the name or history of his subject. 
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was organized in 1862, he was engaged in | 
its service, and for years prepared the re- 
ports that were published by the press 
throughout the country. Through this 
semi-literary connection his special fit- 
ness for the work of the department be- 
came known, and in 1868 he was appoint- 
ed to the charge of the statistical divis- 
ion, but still remained editor of the 
Annual Reports. He has occupied this 
place ever since, with the exception of 
three years in special statistical service 
of the Treasury and Interior Depart- 
ments. In the latter he was special 
agent of the tenth census for the collec- 
tion of statistics of agriculture. He re- 
turned to the Department of Agriculture 
in 1881, 

For fifteen years he wrote the larger 
part of all original matter prepared for 
publication in the department, and re- 
vised and edited all its publications. In 
1873 he made a report of the “ Sheep and 
Wool of the World,” being one of the 
Vienna Exhibition reports. 

Some idea of the responsibility attached 
to the place of Mr. Dodge may be infer- 
red from a statement made not long since 
in the National Farmer to this effect: 

“ The duties of this office are as wide as 
the facts of agriculture, and the processes 
and practices which they illustrate, and 
not merely confined to current crop re- 
porting. That feature involves an organ- 
ization of two thousand reporters, each 
representing a county, with about six 
thousand assistants. Returns are made 
on the first day of each month, each cov- 
ering the producing area of a county, and 
the acreages deduced are modified in ac- 
cordance with the respective crop areas and 
capacity for production of the counties. It 
will be readily seen that the average of a 
thousand reports, each of which represents 
only the crop of an individual, as at the 
best the extent of his personal observa- 





tion, is unreliable. The acreage which 
each report covers is the most important | 
element in the calculation. 

“Besides these correspondents there | 
are State agents, charged with supple- | 
menting and perfecting the work of cor- 


respondents; and recently a statistical 
agent in London has taken the European 
fieid to report upon prospects and results 
of such products as feel most the compe- 
tition of American products. The public 
interest and confidence in the work of 
this division is rapidly increasing. The 
accuracy of last season’s estimates of 
corn, wheat, and cotton have especially 
contributed to this result.” 


Docs AND HuMANS.—A few weeks ago 
there was a great “bench” or dog show 
in New York, and physiognomists who 
were drawn there could not have avoided 
mental comparisons with individuals near 
by who were too much interested in the 
terriers, bulls, hounds, poodles, and other 
classes of dogs to notice their side 
glances. One's reflection might be sup- 
posed to have been after this fashion: 

There is a bull-dog—that man in the 
brown suit yonder, with bandy legs and 
heavy shoulders. His small eyes closed 
under the brows, the smooth bullet fore- 
head, the heavy jaw and snub nose—all 
are essentially bull-dog. Then there’s a 
mastiff, with the double-bass voice and 
the square-hanging jaw; and by him the 
shabby-looking turnspit, with his ear out 
at all sides, and his eye drawn up to its 
roots; and there the greyhound, lean of 
rib and sharp of face. Down by that 
stand is a terrier, with a snarl in his 
voice and a kind of restlessness in his 
eye, as if mentally worrying a rat. 
that tyke, all beard and mustache and 
glossy curls, with a plaintive expression 
of countenance and an exceedingly meek 
demeanor; and with him a noble old 
Newfoundland dog, perhaps a brave old 
soldier, who is chivalrous to women and 
gentle to children, and who repels petty 
annoyances with a grand patience that is 
veritably heroic. 

Reader, if you know a Newfoundland- 
dog-man, cherish him; stupid as he 
probably may be, he is worth your love. 
But be watchful of the terrier—especially 


See 
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the snarling, fretful little bull—and more 


| pected; he’s a bad dog to keep in hot 


especially look out for the spitz-beauty : | weather. 


denly giving you a nip when least ex- | character—in its animal relations. 


ashe is he’s capricious and malign sud- | 


A dog show is a good place to study 
D. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS. 


FROM youth to age we wonder 
Why some are given thunder 
And lightning, mud, and rain, 
While others get the sunshine, 
And flowers, and cake, and wine, 
While most of ’em are not a whit better than we 
are, and some 
Are as ugly as Cain. 


It’s just as true as preaching, 
That some of the most meeching 
And meanest folks are blest 
With houses, land, and money, 
And fed on cream and honey, 
While some folks enough sight better have to live 
on rye-and-indian, 
And never get a rest. 


Upon my word its funny 
How some folks get the money, 
While others go without. 
Perhaps your own twin-brother, 
Or if not him, another, 
| Will rake in all the boodle and buy a house and 
lot, before 
You know what he's about. 


You see they know, by thunder, 
Enough to stand from under, 
And dodge the mud and rain. 
That way, we might have money, 
And live on cream and honey, 
| And be just as fat and impudent, and put on airs ; 
take our brother’s notes; put things out of reach; 
| be called self-made, but 
It goes against the grain. 
MRS. FE. M. AMES. 


SICILY AND ITS ANCIENT MEMORIES. 


~ICILY was called the Trinacria by 

the Greek navigators, from its re- 
semblance to a triangle in form. It is 
separated from the mainland of Italy by 
the Straits of Messina, and has an area of 
10,000 square miles. It is a land of ruins 
destroyed by war, despotism, pestilence 
and famine, earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, until the little ill-fated island 
with its bare mountains and desolated 
valleys seems to echo everywhere with the 
sounds of a vanished past. The most 
northerly part is traversed by a continua- 
tion of the Apennine range, called the 
Neptunian Mountains; and at some dis- 
tance south, near the eastern coast, is 
Mt. Aitna. It is the largest volcano of 
Europe, and has a height of 10,874 feet 
above the sea. The base has a circum- 
ference of ninety miles, and the slope from 
the top to the bottom of the mountain 
cone is about thirty miles in length. The 
top of the mountain is generally covered 
with snow. The lower portion from the 


~~ 


base, fifteen miles upward, is cultivated 
and populated, abounding in vineyards 
and olive grounds. Vineyards thrive in 
the lava of Mt. Aitna. The whole dis- 
trict is thickly inhabited. It is delightful 
to walk through the villas and down the 
narrow lanes that separate the vineyards. 
Here may be seen the peasant girls of the 
country with baskets on their heads filled 
with grapes—a happy-looking set of be- 
ings, with merry voices rippling in laughter 
or ringing in song. The Sicilians are true 
children of their native land—as sunny in 
disposition as one of their own sunny 
days; intense, fiery, and as impetuous 
as if within them burned a hidden vol- 
canic power sometimes overleaping rea- 
son and order. 

Two races, quite distinct, now inhabit 
the island. In the north may be found 
the Italian race, but it is not of pure de- 
scent from the ancient people—far from 
it; in the south the African-Saracenic 
declares itself by the swarthy skin and 
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salient features. The student of ethnol- 
ogy may spend a winter on the island 
profitably in observation among the peo- 
ple. Catania, near the base of Aétna, is 
one of the most beautiful cities of Italy. 


Although it has suffered from the erup- | 


tions of 4Etna, many of its buildings have 
been erected of the very lava which had 
destroyed previous edifices. Many ascene 
in Latin history rises before us as we gaze 
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| amphitheatre, tombs, marble quarries, and 
| catacombs. In Syracuse one can roam 
| through miles of ancient catacombs and 
| subterranean passages. The amphitheatre 
| is visited by admiring travellers. 

The Ear of Dionysius is one of the few 
things worth seeing and remembering. 
| It is a vast excavation in solid rock, where, 

it is said, Dionysius the Second imprison- 
ed his victims, and listened to their groans 
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upon these cities with their ancient ruins. 
A cathedral at Syracuse is built in part 
from the remains of a temple of Minerva, 
and at Trapani, the ancient Trepanum, we 
remember Anchises and 4Eneas. The 
Syracuse of to-day, encircled by its mel- 
ancholy ruins, its harbor choked with 
sand, and breathing poison from the sur- 
rounding swamps, is a far different city 
from that of the past; but the Syracusan 
prides himself on his ancestry, and proud- 
ly points out the ancient fortifications, the 


asa sortof pastime. The reverberation in 
this cavern is so great that the slightest 
sound, even the tearing of a piece of paper, 
produces a loud report. There are ruins 
of human life in Syracuse as well as ruin- 
ed walls—beggars who beggar description 
—horrible objects from whom we turn 
away in shuddering pity; little children 
taught pauperism from earliest infancy, 
and in whom the child-life is still fresh. 
Begging has been, until quite recently, 
the principal employment of whole dis- 
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tricts of children; bareheaded and bare- It is a relief to turn now and then from 
footed in picturesque rags they run by | ruined walls and human deformities, while 
the tourist's carriage, crying: ‘“‘Datemi_ we drive in the sunset under those beauti- 
qualche co3a” (give me something) A_ ful skies, and watch the soft tints of the 
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traveller once accosted a dirty little fellow distant mountains, breathing in the deli- 
with the words: “ Have you ever washed | cious fresh air as we fly along the smooth 
yourself?”” To which the young son of , sea-shore roads, forgetting the scenes that 
l'aly replicd, in surprise: “Never, sir. have been witnessed by the setting sun 


Never! in other days of convulsions of nat re 
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and of human cruelty. In their wars and | 
pastimes the old Sicilians illustrated the | 
development of their basilar organs. The | 
coast and inland scenery is charming, 
while in thick profusion grow wild-flowers | 
of great beauty. 

A picturesque old town is that of 
Taormina, in its changing outline and | 
weird scenic effect, surrounded by tower- | 
ing peaks of rock; Mt. Aitna blue and 
clear in the distance; the bay lying calm 
and pellucid as a mirror reflecting the 
surrounding scenery. Taormina was once 
called Taurominum, because it was built 
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for building purposes. The Temple oi 
Neptune, at Paestum, is very impressive ; 
it seems to have been erected for the gods 
Thirty-six Doric columns lift 
themselves from the earth as if growing 
like a lily. Lighted up by the gold of 
Southern sunset the scene is enchanting. 
One who has visited this island advises 
that if a trip to Sicily is intended, the 
passage should be taken to Palermo 
rather than to Messina, in order to enjoy 
the entrance into that lovely bay, with its 
glittering city and vast semicircle of 
rocky mountains inclosing the fertile 
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Tempre or Neptune aT Pagstum. 


on the summit of Mt. Taurus. It was | 
founded by Andromaches, father of the 
historian Timzeus, with the inhabitants of | 
Naxas, after the tyrant Dionysius had de- 
stroyed the latter city. Taormina has 


suffered in war, especially in the times of | 


the Saracens, who destroyed it about the 
year 893. Earthquakes have also brought 
the once beautiful city low. The suburbs 


ally for the ruins of its theatre, which is 
the most notable of all, and is said to be 
one of the finest specimens of architect- 
ure for scenic effect inexistence. It could 
accommodate 25,000 persons. Many of 
the architectural ornaments have been 





removed by the inhabitants, and used 


plain of some 2,500 metres in circumfer- 
| ence, called by the Sicilians the Corica 


d’Oro, or Golden Shell. As we thus enter 
the Monte Pellegrino, on the right, rising 
to close upon 2,000 feet, presents a majes- 
tic appearance. The day’s excursion to 
Solunto is one grand object in visiting 
Palermo (of the main features of which 


| the engraving gives some idea). The few 
are celebrated for their antiquities, especi- | 


columns and other fragments add greatly 
to the prospect, and show to the in- 
structed observer how well the Greeks 


| understood the relation of nature to art. 


When visiting this scene one will find it 
an easy climb to the top of the hill, from 
which a most satisfying view of Palermo 
is obtained. 
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How changed are all these scenes of 
pride and grandeur! Huts now where 
once great temples reared their walls, 
and beggars to-day where once were 
silken robes and banquets of joy and 
wealth. Old A&tna towering far above, 
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with your bare and grizzled cone, alone, 
desolate, and mysterious, mighty in your 
awful grandeur, where are the castles and 
lofty walls that once decorated your val- 
leys below, and were to you but as the 
plaything of an hour; where are the old 
Roman and Saracen heroes, the con- 
quered and the conqueror? We can not 
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penetrate the dim vista of centuries, nor 
see beneath thy ruins. 

We walk amid the desolate temples, 
treading on the green grass and wild- 
flowers at every step, thinking of the 
vanity of all human greatness, and look- 
. 

hae 
er io | 
\ { 
| 





ing from the ruins to the unchanging sky, 


we can not but exclaim: 
* Still th’ unbroken columns stand 
Since those Doric shafts first stood, 
A thousand years, with storm and blood, 
Have fiercely swept across the land ; 
But like the sea, to which they’re vowed, 
On those marble summits free, 
Calmly breathes Eternity.” 
SARA KEABLES HUNT. 
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A CRANIOLOGIST’S PARADISE. 


A VISIT TO THE CHURCH OF ST. URSULA IN COLOGNE. 


‘T°HE many repositories of human re- | Celebrated, and, though a week-day, i 


mains existing in various places on | 


the Continent present a most interesting 
field for the researches of the scientific, 
and to 


phrenologist. The pious labors of the 


none a richer one than to the | 


met many people coming away who ap- 
peared perfectly unconcerned at the many 
death-relicsaroundthem. I stood on one 
side of a kind of lobby, in order to allow 


| the crowd of worshippers—the poor, the 


monks of the Middle, and even earlier | 
Ages, in preserving relics of the de-| 


parted. in their numerous cloisters and 
institutions, and which are still kept with 
a superstitious veneration in churches 
and cathedrals by their successors, are 
now being made available. In such col- 


lections Carl Vogt and other distin- | 


guished 
phreno-anthropologist to an important 
mission—the solution of the problem of 
the character of unrecorded or geologi- 
cal peoples. To our race the ancient 
European remains are, of course, the 
most valuable, as from them are we, to 
a great extent, descended, and from them 
we can tell almost the exact mass of our 
intellectual development. In this respect 
the collections of the Catacombs of Paris 
and Rome may indeed be considered 
treasures. The former has already 
been examined by Vogt, and astonishing 


rare 


researchers have directed the | 





proofs for the truth of the historical de- | 


velopment of the brain found. Another 
collection, probably the most interesting 
of any on the whole Continent, more es- 
pecially because of the legends and history 
connected with it, is in the curious old 
church at Cologne dedicated to Saint 
Ursula and the 11,000 virgins— which, 
having visited, we introduce to our 
readers as “A Craniologist’s Paradise,” 
—though our description may not claim 


| completely with human bones. 


lame, the halt—to pass, when my gaze 
was riveted upon the walls around me. 
In iron-grated compartments a vast num- 
ber of skulls were seen through the dust- 
covered glass panes which enclosed them, 
while nearly one entire wall, instead of 
being plastered with ordinary cement, 
was completely covered with a sort of in- 
laid work of human bones arranged ina 
most curious manner. An old priest- 
like guide came and offered his services 
in going through the church, and led me 
into the centre aisle, where were o*her 
cage-like compartments let into the ma- 
sonry also containing skulls, one appear- 
ing between each grating. These cases, 
numbering about twenty, almost entirely 
surrounded the body of the church, each 
containing about twenty-four skulls. In 
two opposite side-aisles were four larger 
cases containing each one hundred and 
twenty skulls. On each side of the choir 
were five cases, and still others stood in 
different parts of the church. Besides 
these were colossal stone urns, one oi 
which measured fifteen feet long by six 
broad and seven or eight feet high, filled 
On the 
top of one of these were placed the 
statues of two early bishops of th 


| church like guardians over the sacred 


to be in every sense a scientific inves- | 


tization. 
The title is not inapplicable, though 


relics. Our guide was full of the history 
of the place, mixing legend and fact and 
history at every point, and, after show- 
ing us an incalculable number of skulls 


| and bones, said that sacred remains were 


the scene which is presented to the eye | 


on entering the gloomy building is rather 


more calculated to conjure up visions | 


other than paradisial. 
late in the afternoon as I entered the 
edifice of skulls. 


It was somewhat | 


| 


also buried in great quantity under the 
very pavement. 

“How many skulls do you suppose are 
contained in the church?” I asked. 

“At least eighteen hundred,” he re- 


Mass had just been plied, “but the bishops of the church 
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have presented many hundreds to other 
churches. 


America, there to be preserved as me- 
mentoes of the saints.” 

“The number of skulls,” I said, ‘‘ would 
appear to vouch for the truth of the le- 
gend connected with St. Ursula. Do you 
really believe the truth of it, and that 
these are the skulls of St. Ursula and 
her 11,009 virgins?” 

“Certainly,” he anwered, “and I will 
give you a true account of them.” 

With this he handed me a neat little 
pamphlet, written by a priest of the 
church, containing the legend, or rather 
legends—for there are many versions— 
and which I can not do better than com- 
municate here before we proceed further. 
We give the two chief ones in the order 
in which we find them. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. URSULA. 


“St. Ursula, according to the legend 
of Surius (written before 1111), was born 
in Great Britain, of Christian parents. 
King Dionetus Maurus was her father 
and Daria was her mother. 
both virtuous and beautiful; 


neighboring king, would fain secure her 
for his son Conanus. But Ursula had in 
the tenderest years of her maidenhood 


affianced herself to God, and she there- | 
fore opposed the proffered marriage with | 


the heathen Conanus, rightly fearing that 
the union would stain the purity of her 
faith and hinder her in the fulfilment of 
her religious duties. She was firmly de- 
termined not to marry him, and should 
misfortune thereby come upon her fa- 
ther’s house and people, the wrath of the 
haughty and powerful King Agrippinus 
would not influence her. But, in the 


midst of her anxiety, a vision came to | 


her aid in a dream, in consequence of 
which she declared her willingness to 
marry, with the condition, however, that 
three years should first elapse; that she 
should be allowed to choose ten compan- 


Many have been sent into | 
Switzerland, France, England, and also | 


Ursula was | 

she drew | 
upon herself the admiring gaze of all the | 
surrounding princes; and Agrippinus, a | 
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ions from among the most honorably de- 
scended maidens of the land, and that 
she herself and each of her ten selected 
companions should be accompanied by a 
retinue of a thousand female companions, 
for whom a flotilla of eleven three-oared 
ships should be placed at disposal. 

“When the flotilla was ready, the pil- 
grims started from their homes, and 
were engaged for some time, to the great 
amusement of the court and people, in 
pleasure excursions along the English 
coast. But Ursula did not thereby neg- 
lect to exhort her followers to the ser- 
vice of Christ. Meanwhile, as the time 
appointed for her marriage with Conanus 
was fast approaching, there arose (in an- 
swer to the fervent prayers of the young 
women) a violent storm, which drove the 
flotilla upon the coast of Holland. Ur- 
sula now appears to have determined to 
| go to Rome, and the pilgrims were for- 
tunately enabled to commence their 
| journey up the Rhine. From Cologne 
|to Basle the journey was prosperous; 
everywhere they were kindly received, 
and, in the latter city, upon the invita- 
tion of Bishop Pantalus, they left their 
ships and were conducted by him across 
the Alps, and at last reached Rome in 
safety. Here they visited the graves of 
the martyrs. Many who had not yet 
been received into the bosom of the 
holy Church, now, seized with powerful 
emotion, longed after Christian instruc- 
tion and holy baptism. 

“Inspired with: the consolations of 
| Christianity, the virgins now left Rome, 
accompanied by Cyriacus and many oth- 
ers. After reaching Basle, the company 
descended the valley of the Rhine as far 
as Mayence. Here they found Conanus, 
who had hastened in pursuit of his bride, 
having followed the example of the vir- 
gins by embracing Christianity and being 
baptized by Pantalus, and receiving the 
name of Etherius. The entire band now 
descended the river to Cologne, and, as 
they were about to land, they were fallen 
| upon by barbarian hordes, and Ursula, 
pepe refused to break her vows at the 

bidding of the Huns, was pierced by an 
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arrow, and all 
mutilated.” 

Such is one tradition connected with 
the skulls. The date of this occurrence 
is not at all defined. Some place it in the 
year 237, others 383. and more in 45!. 
Another report, resting upon the account 
of Galfried of Monmouth, who wrote a 
history of Britain in 1130, is said to have 
been discovered in the Vatican in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and was 
believed to contain the original Ursula 
history. It is contained in the brevier 
of the Benedictines: 

“ After the time of the Emperor Gra- 


her companions horribly 


tian, a Christian and son of the Emperor | 


succeeded his father 
from 378 to 383, and was then murdered 
by Andragathio, Maximus’ general; and 
after Flavius Clementius Maximus, com- 
mander of the Roman legion stationed in 
Great Britain, had been proclaimed em- 


Valentinian, who 


peror by the rebellious soldiery, and had 
usurped the chief control, he sent troops 
to Gallia (Gaul), where the people had 
been enemies of Gratian, but where they 
found a friendly reception. It came to 
pass that Maximus held this dominion. 
(he colonists of the country were then 
driven off, and the fruitful lands divided 
the soldiers who had _ been 
brought over from Great Britain. Reg- 
ulus, commander of the British, by the 
advice of Conanus, a chief of the army, 
sent an ambassador to England with the 


among 


mission to demand as many young maid- 
ens as would be necessary to marry with 
the military colony. The inhabitants of 


Great Britain received the request favor- | 


ably; they saw that by consenting they 
would gain the good-will of the Empe- 


ror, and that their daughtcrs were likely | 


to fare well with the soldiers now made 
rich by gifts of land. So a number of 
the young maidens, corresponding to the 
number of the military colony, were se- 
lected. 

“ The highest among them was Ursula, 
daughter of Dionetus, King of Cornubia 
(Cornwall). She was engaged to marry 
Conanus, a chief of the British cohorts 
in the service of Maximus. The gather- 
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| of 


| undaunted courage. 
| The inhabitants of Cologne interred the 


| the 21st of October. 





| This was St. Ursula’s monument. 


{July, 


ing: place of the maidens was London, 
where they were brought against their 
will upon ships, which, as they left the 
haven, were steered toward the land of 
the Armoricans (the ancient name of the 
Gallic provinces), but were driven upon 
the German The Huns, whom 
the Emperor Gratian had called to his 
aid against Maximus, had now possessed 
themselves of this part of the country. 
The term, Huns, here is not astonishin 

for all barbarous people who broke into 
the circle of the Roman sphere received 
the by-name of ‘ Huns,’ as did the Alanis, 
the Ambrons, and the Picts; although 
the name ‘Huns’ is only applicable to 
those who about the year 372 left the Sea 
Hungary, and first 
pressed forward toward the Rhine under 
their leader, Attila, about the year 45. 
These barbarous hordes fell upon 
band led by Ursula, which, in order to 


coast. 


Azov, overran 


the 


| preserve their virgin purity—the most 


precious treasure of their heart—showed 
All were murdered. 


corpses of the holy virgins amid th 
The Christian 
celebrates the memory of their laudable 


greatest honors. world 
conflict with ever-renewed splendor on 
One of the virgins, 
Cordula, seized with fear at the nearness 
of death, hid herself in the ship's hold, 
but full of regret, and encouraged by the 
heroic example of her fellow-pilgrims, bid 
defiance to death, and on the following 


s 


| morning was also murdered.” 


Which of these legends is the true one, 
we can not say. It is merely our inten- 
tion to state them as we find them. My 
companion was evidently of the firm be- 
lief that the 
evidences of truth; at any rate, it better 


former contained morc 
suits the tendencies of saint-worship in- 
troduced by the early monks throughout 
But we will leave them for the 


present and follow our old guide, whi, 


Europe. 


after pointing out the various relics in dil- 
ferent parts of the church, finally ha ted 
before a most beautiful marble monument 
a little to one side of the centre aisle. 
It is 
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of exquisite workmanship; the base of 
black marble, with white slabs on the 
side, while on the top rests the form, cut 
in pure white marble, of the saint herself. 
She is clothed in queenly robes, fastened 
by a delicate clasp upon a slightly eleva- 
ted breast, while her hands are placed in 
a gentle attitude of repose. The face is 
delicately chiselled and idealistic. <A 


mass of wavy hair falls upon the cushion 
on which her form reposes, a crown is 


placed upon her head, while at her feet 
sits a white dove—emblem of innocence. 
The inscription is: 
Sepulchrum St. Ursulz, 
Indicio columbz detectum, 
Joannes Crane Sac. Cas. Maj. Consilarii Imp. 
Aulicus et Maria Verena Hegemileren congu- 
jes hoc vivo marmore includi fecerunt Ao. 
1659. 


Che name of the artist is also engraved, 


J. F. W.,Lentz Crane, it appears, was for 


a long time an ambassador of the Em- 
peror in Cologne, and he and his wife be- 
came distinguished for their many good 
deeds. He was born in the Protestant 
faith, but afterward joined the Roman 
Catholics and became zealous in their be- 
half. The dove sitting at the feet of the 
saint has also its history, commemorat- 
ing, it is said, the appearance of a white 
dove in the church and its alighting upon 
the head of Bishop Cunibert (626-668) 
while he was celebrating mass, and after- 
ward flying around the church, and at 
last resting upon one of the graves of the 
virgins. This spot is now covered with 
the beautiful monument to St. Ursula, as 
the bird was then regarded a heaven-sent 
messenger to point out the exact part of 
the church in which she lay. 

The same event is also recorded in a 
fresco in the choir and in other paintings. 
indeed the latter are quite a feature, and 
the walls are almost encircled with them. 
Commencing with a series of old German 
paintings on slate (1224), and intended to 
represent the twelve apostles, that. re- 
inind us of the present state of Abyssin- 
lan art, we pass in reviewa number which 
our guide tells us are “historical paint- 
ings, giving a true account of the life, 
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voyages, and death of the virgins.” The 
first series, to the number of about 
twenty of these, extend around the choir, 
the closing scene of which is the martyr- 
dom of Ursula, pierced by an arrow, as 
she stands erect in her boat. The most 
remarkable feature in a second series is 
the great size of the heads of all the 
sainted band in proportion to their 
Ursula’s is a life-size statue 
placed beneath the organ; a queenly, 
ideal figure, with robe and crown, pierced 
in her bosom by an arrow, from the wound 
of which trickle drops of blood. 


bodies. 


THE GOLDEN CHAMBER. 


Leaving the body of the church, pas - 
ing through a curious lobby, among im- 
mense stone urns or coffins, supposed to 
be filled with bones, we to the 
climax of the whole collection — the 
of the Golden Chamber. 

confusion of skulls, bones, 


come 


treasures 

Amid this 
urns, and relics, we begin to feel—or at 
least ought to—the “holy awe which 
is inspired by the place. . The 
voice of the past here raises itself pow- 
erfully and beats admonishingly upon 
the ear; even the cold, lifeless 
speaks to us and discloses its safe testi- 
mony of the deeds of antiquity.” We 
are now fairly within the goal of our 
paradise—a room about the size of a 
large parlor, but lofty and paved with 
The 
death-like relics here brought together 
—many hundreds of skulls in rows ina 


stone 


stone. tinsel magnificence and 


high case covering an entire side of the 
room, on the opposite side gilded and 
silvered busts with other skulls, and au 
inlaid work of 
form a surprising contrast 


entire wall covered with 
| human bones 
to the many beautifully ornamented curi- 
osities arranged on tables, and to which 
our guide first draws attention. To de- 
scribe them all would require a moder- 
ate-sized pamphlet. 

The largest shrine, of exquisite work- 
manship, church-like in shape, with 
| forms of bows and arrows enamelled 
| thereon, is said to contain the body of 
St. Ursula herself, upon which, however 
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we were not permitted to gaze. 
inder with crystal ornaments is contained, 


In a cyl- | 


| 


it is said, some of the blood of the vir- | 
gins, together with a particle of the staff | 


of Christ. In a similar case are particles 
of the garment and linen of St. Ursula, 
while close by is her right arm, now 
shrivelled and brown, in an unorna- 
mented glass cylinder. Her foot is con- 
tained in a beautiful little ivory case, on 


which are artistically carved events from | 


the history of her life. 
with which her breast was pierced by 
the wretched barbarians—the iron head 


The very arrow | 


of which is now nearly rusted off—and | 
her hair-net are preserved in an ivory | 
case of antique workmanship, while a | 
mass of earth mixed with sainted blood | 


is contained, like numerous other relics, 


in crystal-ornamented cases. All contain | 
something supposed to have had a slight | 


connection with the holy band—one ar- 


ticle being thus entitled: “The ring of | 
St. Ursula, on which is a still unknown | 


writing, but in the highest degree prob- 
ably the name of St. Ursula and Ethe- 
rius.” 

But the Golden Chamber is not alone 
devoted to relics relating to the Ursula 
band. Here are to be found sacredly 
preserved a few particles from the crown 
of thorns once worn by Christ. Here, 
too, is one of the pitchers that once did 
service at the marriage feast at Cana, in 
which water was turned into wine, the 
handle of which is wanting, but which, 
we are told, is still preserved in the No- 
tre Dame at Paris! This article is of 
alabaster, and “a reliable eye-witness 
who went to Cana assures us (the pro- 
prietors of the curiosity) that there are 
only five of these vessels still in Cana, 
and this sixth, in the Golden Chamber, 
has the greatest resemblance to them.” 
Here stands beside it a tooth that once 
did good service for St. Appolonia. But 

hew much to be regretted—-we are told 
that the most curious and interesting ar- 
ticles were earlier given away or ab- 
stracted from the church. One of the 
pieces of silver, for which Judas betrayed 
his Master, was taken away by one of the 





last Electors of Cologne, an irredeemab| 
collector of coins. But the anger of St 
Ursula was invoked upon the sacrileg- 
ious wretch, and he was compelled to re- 
imburse the treasury of the church to the 
extent of twenty thousand dollars, a poor 
recompense for such atreasure. Even as 
late as 1337, some one stole what repre- 
sented a particle of the cross of Christ 
and a piece of the purple cloth worn by 
him in the house of Pilate. 


THE SKULL OF ST. URSULA. 

The greatest treasures of all are con- 
tained in the richly ornamented glass 
cases upon a table reached, throne-like, 
by ascending a few steps. These are a 
few of the skulls-elect, and have been 
more beautifully ornamented than any 
of the six hundred and twelve contained 
in the cases of the Golden Chamber. 
Turning to my guide I asked, him to 
point out to me the skull of St. Ursula 
herself. I doubt very much whether the 
ancient monks, or even those of to-day, 
know the skull of a man from that of a 
woman, and I had almost imagined that 
I would find a masculine one palmed off 
as the true Ursula. But my preconcep- 
tions were false. Only a very small por- 
tion of her skull is preserved and encased 
in a diadem of highest worth. There is 
probably some truth in the legend after 
all, I thought, but I was happily disturbed 
in my thought by my old spiritual friend. 
“This isa part of the holy Ursula’s skull,” 
said he with becoming gravity, “the other 
parts are lost, but this is from the back 
part of her head’”—and he placed his 
hand to his own in explanation. The 
only portion of the skull preserved is that 
which represents the region of Philo- 
progenitiveness, Conjugal Love, Inhabit- 
iveness, and Friendship, tapering up and 
reaching a large development in the two 
latter organs. 

The disappointment at not finding the 
whole of St. Ursula’s skull was, however, 
somewhat lessened by the number of 
those of her companions and of priests 
and bishops once connected with the 
church or procured as relics from other 
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places. The most of these, however, are 
unknown in history, and a description of | 
them would only prove tedious. I will 
enumerate merely a few. There is the 
skull of St. Etherius, bridegroom of St. 
Ursula; of St. Cordula; St. Jacobus, pa- 
triarch of Antioch and a martyr of the 
band of St. Ursula; of St. Pantalus, first 
bishop of Basle; St. Benedicta, a duchess 
and commander of a cohort of the saintly 
legion, who had the misfortune to have 
her skull split into two portions; St. Ur- | 
sula the second, a niece of the real saint, 
on which some hair yet remains; St. 
Berthima, a negress; St. Aurelius, King | 
of Sardinia; besides cardinals, archbish- | 
ops, bishops, priests, dukes, and soldiers. 
In each of the one hundred and twenty 
gilded or silvered busts placed around 
the Golden Chamber is to be found 
one skull, many of these, it is said, being 
decorated, with “ precious stones.” These | 
busts appear to have been specially made 
for the purpose of containing the relics. | 
The features represented on them are of 
one type, though some remarkable phys- 
iognomies of ecclesiastical persons are | 
observable. 


SIZE OF THE SKULLS OF THE SAINTS. 


The large glass-fronted case, occupying | 


an entire side of the room, contained the 
already mentioned six hundred and 
The lower part of each skull 
was covered with decayed red velvet, 
tastefully worked with beads (pearl), said 
to have been done by the nuns of a neigh- 
boring cloister some hundreds of years 
ago. This is not at all improbable, and 
doubtless it was a religiously imposed task 
tothem. But I could not help thinking 
how much of their labor had probably 
been spent upon skulls of the “infidel 
Huns,” as there were certainly many 
that had little similarity to the woman- 
type. To describe an individual among 
this mass, however, would be no criterion 
for the whole. I obtained permission to 
take down a few of the dusty relics, and 
took the opportunity of measuring them. 
The result was an average of less than 


twelve. 
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| any of the rest. 





204% inches, with but little variation. 
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Some came below 20, and others reached 
20'%—only one going higher. An exact 
measurement, however, was very difficult 
owing to the velvet decoration of the 
skulls, allowance for which would reduce 
the above measurements about half an 
inch. The average then would be less 
than 20 inches. These measurements 
were not scientifically made, and the 
mere circumferential size yives no idea 
of the very marked flatness of the skulls. 
There were two. however, which greatly 


| differed from the rest—St. Jacobus and 


St. Margaret. The latter struck my at- 
tention on account of its small size. It 
was under a glass case among the select, 


| and beautifully decorated with velvet and 


“pearls of great price.” Like the rest, it 
is very wide between the ears, bulging 


| out at Caution and Destructiveness, and 


tapering off thence on all sides toward 
the forehead. I found its circumference, 
including the beads and decorations, 18% 
inches—certainly the smallest in the whole 
assembly. The skull of St. Jacobus, pa- 
triarch of Antioch, a martyr of the band, 


was just the opposite. His was narrow 


| at the sides, with a tolerably high central 


ridge, and Jong—very long—when com- 
pared to the others, and showed a higher 
degree of intellectual development than 
This skull measured 
21'6 inches—no others coming within 
three-quarters of an inch of that point. 
He, it appears, attended to the interment 
of many of the saints after their massa~ 
cre, had the names of some engraved on 
soft stone monuments erected over their 
graves, but was himself shortly afterward 
beheaded. 

The excessive size of the organ of Cau- 
tion, as found in the majority of the skulls, 
would appear to harmonize with the gen- 
erally accepted popular tradition in Co- 
logne of a Hun massacre. One of the 
very oldest traditions plainly indicates 
that these people, under their leader, At- 
tila, were the: perpetrators of a massacre 
as they flew in great disorder toward the 
Rhine after the battle of Chalons in 451, 
The inhabitants, especially the women, 
fled in masses before the unbridlec 
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hordes, and the Roman Catholic writers 
have made many endeavors to bring the 
appearance of St. Ursula and her train in 
Cologne to correspond with this time. 


Popular tradition has much in its favor, | 
although the other legend can not be | 
A street near to the | 


positively refuted. 
church is called the Hunnenriicken-strasse 
(Huns'’ back street), where, it is supposed, 
the backs of the Huns were last seen as 
they went away. 

We trust the time is not far distant 
when these relics shall be thoroughly ex- 
amined by scientific phreno-ethnologists. 
Professor Owen is said to have detected 
the bones of animals among those that 


are kept in the church, but he certainly | 


could not find other than human skulls. 

“For how much will you sell a few of 
these skulls?” I asked of my friendly 
guide. 

The old man asked me to repeat this 
question, overcome, I believe, by its ap- 
parent audacity. 

“Will you sell me a few of these old 
skulls ?” I remarked again. “Iam much 
interested in the legend and your church, 


and would like to preserve them as me- | 


mentoes of my visit.” 

The old priest drew back in astonish- 
ment. 

“Sell them! Sell them! Why, sir, 
we can not—we dare not! Just let me 
read you our order, and which we dare 
not disobey: ‘No one, whatever his 
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standing may be, even be he clothed in 
archbishop’s robes, dare not sell the rel- 
| ics of the holy Ursula,—neither sell nor 
buy, under penalty of excommunication.’ 
We never sell them,” he repeated, “but 
the bishop of the church has the power 
to give them away.” 

Fearing that my mission to the bishop 
would not prove successful, I failed to 
prosecute the task. I now offered to 
pay my kind old guide for his trouble. His 
regular fee was about twenty-five cents, 
I offered him a trifle for himself, which, 
however, he firmly refused. I must have 
detained him for above an hour, as the 
shadows were already stealing into the 
old dismal walls. The Golden Cham- 
ber, which appeared so tinselly on my 
entrance, had assumed acold and gloomy 
appearance, brightened only by the re- 
flected gleam of the gilded busts in the 
twilight. We returned into the body of 
the church among its stone-cased relics 
and caged skulls. The old priest-guide 
reverently bowed as we passed under Ur- 
sula’s form. I glanced up to her beauti 
ful countenance, and once more wandered 
around the attractive objects. At last I 
bid my guide adieu, for we could no 
longer see distinctly —only the gray 
skulls through their dismal grating — 
and I breathed freer again when we 
emerged into the lighted streets and Icft 
behind St. Ursula, her saints, and the 
| Golden Chamber. RS 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION AT LARGE. 


UR National Congress this year is not 
noted for its exceptional fecundity ; 
but to us who are interested in the cause 
of promoting education, as a means of 
counteracting or overcoming evil, the bill 
introduced by the Senate, appropriating 
means for the aid and advancement of 
our public schools, was very gratifying. 
The American people are, and have 
been for several generations, so complete- 
ly taken up with the desire to accumulate 
wealth, that but little thought has been 
given by our law-makers to the enlight- 


enment of our illiterate classes. It is tru 
there have been some among them who 
have been even enthusiastic in their ef- 
forts in that direction, but they have in 
almost every instance failed to excite the 
same interest in others sufficiently to 
cause practical results to follow. It 
distressing to realize that the years are 
so rapidly but surely slipping away and 
so little being done to promote the cause 
of national or compulsory education. To 
have lost a day was deemed a calamity 
| by one of the noblest of men; and wh 


is 
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can measure the wrong of one lost year, 
of one full year of further delay to check 
the wide, wasting, and increasing evils of 
ignorance among our people? 

Only recently I read in one of the lead- 
ing newspapers, an editorial, vigorously 
declaiming against a slight increase of 


taxation advised by certain parties for the | 


improvement of their public schools; and 
this seems to be the principal objection 
urged by many to national education, 
z.é., that it will increase taxation. But 
even this popular and impressive objec- 
tion can be overcome by simply using a 


part of the vast sums so lavishly expend- | 


ed every year, for the supporting, not ed- 
ucating, of three hundred thousand In- 
dians, for the possible improvement of 
real and imaginary harbors and rivers, or 
for a navy that is safe only within the 
docks. 

Our system of taxation is for the most 
part just, inasmuch as the revenue is 
raised almost wholly from our luxuries 
and vices. The amount expended yearly 
among us for alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco is over one billion of dollars. There 
are few who will say that this colossal 
amount is not worse than wasted. What 
a vast deal of good the interest on this 
sum at three per cent. per annum would 
do if applied to the education of our il- 
literate; and this is only one year’s esti- 
mate. One who has not travelled through 
the Southern States can have but an in- 
definite or vague idea of the glaring need 
of schools in that portion of our country ; 
and it is asking too much of our Southern 
brethren that they bear the entire burden 


of educating the great numbers of totally | 
ignorant young people that the abolition | 
| is an important factor in our democratic 


of slavery has made citizens. 
Che colored class, when educated and 


enlightened, is not by far the worst class | 


of citizens that we have. It is true the 
most revolting crimes frequently occur 
among them, but it is almost exclusively 
due to ignorance, while among those who 
have been blessed with mental and moral 
training, we find kind, generous hearts, 
happy and cheerful homes and peaccful 
citizens, 
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All the facts we see around us, all the 
comparisons we make with fairness, and 
all the results that are forced upon us, 
argue in favor of liberal education; while 
the principal or only valid objection raised 
against national education, is the expense 
attending it that would be necessary to 
make it a success. But we have shown 
that even this objection may be overcome 
to the satisfaction of the most economical 
by simply using a part of the means ex- 
pended in vastly less important or bene- 
ficial directions. 

Again to make national education a 
thorough success, it must be compulsory, 


| and to this the ignorant themselves ob- 


ject. We do not like to think of axy 
thing compulsory; but ignorance and sin 
must be controlled by wisdom and justice, 
the same as mind or spiritual powers must 
rule over inorganic matter. This is un- 
doubtedly for the good of all, consequent- 
ly it can not but be just and beneficial 
that we be taxed in our luxuries and 
bounties in order to enlighten the poor 
and ignorant, and also that the latter be 
required to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. If the best way 
to overcome crime is by moral and men- 
tal training of the young, then it is just as 
equitable to foster compulsory education 
as it is to punish felony. 

The parent who is willing and desirous 
that his children become enlightened, has 
a proper right to demand that his neigh- 
bor’s offspring be not allowed to grow up 
in idleness and ignorance to contaminate 
the good effects of the instruction and 
learning acquired by hisown. The oppo- 
nents of obligatory schooling may con- 
tend that liberty of mind, body, and soul 


forms of government; but as we have 
above stated, if it be proper and right, as 
all will admit, to deprive law violators of 
their liberty, not only as a punishment to 
them, but as a necessary protection to 
society at large, then, on the same princi- 
ple, it is just and reasonable to demand 
that they, if necessary, be compelled tc 
undergo a certain amount of instruction. 

This will bring the question of the 
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feasibility or desirability of our object to 
the point, Does education repress or lessen 
crime? It would seem that such a ques- 
tion would not yield an argument, if for 
no other reason thin that no one could 
be found to take the negative; but one- 
sided as it seems, I have often heard it 
opposed. [t is not necessary that it be 
shown that education of itself would en- 
tirely eradicate evil from the world; it is 
sufficient to show that mankind as a 
whole is benefited by it, and the first, and 
a very potent demonstrator in this direc- 
tion, is that wherever it has been tested 
to any degree, in the same ratio has it 
been universally acknowledged a benefit 
that more than compensates for its requi- 
site outlay of expense and labor. Again, 
if we go among the occupants of our 
prisons, we shall find very few who will 
attribute the cause of their position to too 
much mental culture; while on the other 
hand, though they may not realize that 
superior education would have placed 
them above temptations to which they 
have given way, they nevertheless point 
to the vices and indiscretions that igno- 
rance fosters, as the source of their down. 
fail. 

Idleness is known and acknowledged 
to be a prime cause in the origin of evil, 
and who can estimate the vast amount of 
evil and crime that could be averted and 
prevented by taking the many children 
who are, by the inevitable results of nat- 
ural laws, abandoned to the uncertainties 
of life, without parent or guardian, and 
placing them where they will receive ad- 
equate instruction and training, instead of 
permitting them to rove the streets and 
alleys of our cities in idleness and sin? 

It is true, we hear occasionally of men 
who have risen high in the estimation of 
their fellows, from these very paths of 
life, but it is foolish for us not to think 


that the great majority grow up to be, if | 


not professional criminals, promoters of 
evil through their moral ignorance and 
lack of training while young; among 
the “street arabs” of our cities, to steal 
is almost as fixed an impulse as to eat, 
and it is a natural sequence that a child, 
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even one of good original tendencies, wil] 
have its sentiments of honesty rendered 
obtuse when its whole period of growth 
is spent under such influences as it is 
when left entirely to its own resources 
among such associations. 

Though the arborator can not raise an 
oak from a maple sprout, yet he can pro- 
duce a handsome tree from the crooked 
twig. 

There is no end to the theme of educa- 
tion, but the point we wish to emphasize 
is that private philanthropy is not able 
of itself fully to handle the great under- 
taking of educating the masses of our 
illiterate and poor, but that it must be 
assisted, and to a large degree, by the 
National Government. Our future prog- 
ress and welfare as a nation, as well as 
the individual happiness of each and 
every Citizen, requires it. It is a subject 
that lies away down underneath many of 
the prominent movements against vice 
and wickedness to-day, and resting on 
the foundation rock ot human happiness, 
cries to the prohibitionist, the prison 
reformer, or the promulgator of virtue 
alike, saying: “ Make me the tool of your 
efforts and I will overthrow them all.” 

CHAS. L. HYDE. 

Economy OF LIFE.—Thetrue economy 
of human life adjusts expenditures to a 
moral scale of values. De Quincey pic- 
tures a woman sailing over the water, 
awakening out of sleep to find her 
necklace untied and one end hanging 
over the stream, while pearl after pearl 
drops from the string beyond her reach; 
when she clutches at one just falling, an- 
other drops beyond recovery. Our days 
drop one after another by our carcless- 
ness, like pearls from a string, as we sail 
the sea of life until we learn that 
the waste of time is a more serious loss 
than the extravagances against which 
there is such loud exclaim. The expen- 
diture of a few dollars on taste is a small 
matter in comparison with the wasting 
of months and years by thousands who 
have every advantage society can offer,and 
exact every privilege it affords as a right. 
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FURNISS. 


[Phrenological Analysis by L. N. Fowler.] 


yo have a very high degree of the 

nervous temperament, joined to a 
prominent amount of the motive, with 
only an average degree of the vital, and 
that somewhat sacrificed; consequently, 
you are noted for your activity, quickness, 





strength and your power of endurance. 
I find that you have a very strong social 
and domestic disposition, therefore are 
extravagantly fond of place—of home. 
Few would become more attached to a 


place than you. You are extravagantly 
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distinctness, and positiveness of mind; 


are also remarkable for your vigor and 


executive spirit, and desire to carry things | 


through. 


Your brain is rather large, which, con- 











fond of children or anything that is: oung 
and dependent; of pets and an mals 


, 


and delight in having them around, You 


| could enjoy married life very highly if 


nected with a predominance of the men- | 


tal temperament, gives you more mental 


than physical power. Still you must 


entered into properly. 


You have a very great amount of indi- 


| viduality of character; are anxious to do 


have been remarxable for your physical ' 


for yourself, and rely on your own re- 
sources. You can not be a moderate mar 
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in anything, and from a little child you 
have been remarkable for wanting to do 
things yourself; not because you are 
proud and haughty, but because of your 
great sense of liberty. 

You have almost any amount of will- 
power and determination; hence, with 
your temperament, you are able to go 
through very severe trials. You have 
physical strength and endurance, and can 
so put forth effort as to use yourself en- 
tirely up before you give in. 

Your moral brain indicates strong 
sympathies, great interest in the welfare 
of others. Your kindly sentiments favor 
the missionary feeling, and the disposition 
to live and labor for others. You are 
not superstitious or carried away with be- 
liefs, but are interested in any reforms 
or progressions that result in happiness 
to others. 

The most marked features of your 
character are connected with your intel- 
lect. You have very large perceptive 
faculties ; are remarkable for your powers 
of observation, very quickly seeing what- 
ever is going on around you. You “take 
stock” correctly of all that you see, and 
rarely forget what your eyes once rest 
upon ; you have, indeed, a first-class scien- 
tific cast of mind which can be directed in 
the channel of a naturalist, a chemist, an 
explorer, oraninventor. You havea keen 
mechanical eye, and know how to put 
parts together accurately ; can see that 


things are appropriate or fitted without 


being obliged to measure. As a surveyor | 
you could judge as correctly of land, dis- 


tances, etc., as though you were to meas- 
ure. This would be particularly true if 
you were a mechanic in working by the 
eye. 


edge of distances, and for memory of the 


places that you have visited. Your sense | 
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of order, management, and method is well 
marked, so that you are able to classify, 
and systematize with great correctness. 

You have favorable talent for arith- 
metic and mathematics, especially in 
the frequent application of mathematical 
principles; could have excelled as an as- 
tronomer. Constructiveness being large, 
in its connection with the perceptive 
faculties gives you ability to apply princi- 
ples correctly, adjust one mechanical 
movement or principle with another, so 
as to have everything harmonize and 
work easily and successfully. 

You have an extravagant imagination; 
are ve-y fond of everything beautiful, 
especially in nature. In fact, there is 
almost too much of the sense of the beau- 
tiful ; it magnifies your ideas at times ex- 
travagantly. 

You have excellent capacity in the way 
of analysis, discrimination, and criticism ; 
are able to see minute differences in 
things, and are intuitive in discerning 
character and motives; you catch the 
spirit of others with whom you are. Your 
mind is so intuitive that you go directly 
at results without a process of reasoning; 
you know from the beginning how the 
end is coming out, and you are quick to 
see where there are defects, and how they 
can be remedied. Few individuals can 
carry more things in their mind, attend 
to a greater variety of business, and be 
interested in a greater number of things 
than yourself. Your greatest fault is that 
you overdo—attempt more than you 
should; hence, get too many irons in 
the fire, and thus, if not mentally em- 
barrassed, there is a tendency to wear out 
your constitution prematurely. 

You have a first-class organization for 
a mechanic, an artist, an author, or an in- 


ventor. 
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‘The foregoing isa brief menta! portrait of 
agentleman well‘known in Seneca County, 
N. Y., for enterprise, intellectual bright- 
ness, public spirit, and generous senti- 
ment. A self-made man, in the common 
meaning of the term, he is now, when but 


| 


on the sunny border of middle life, the 


possessor of fortune and of an honorable 
reputation. His parents emigrated from 
old Yorkshire, England, in 1825, and 


first settled far up in the northwest of | 


New York, but subsequently removed to 


Waterloo, in Seneca County, where the | 
| and bears the names of aboriginal digni- 


elder Furniss was employed in the woolen 
mills of that town. 
youngest of a family of six sons and four 


Frederick H., the 


daughters, was born at Oriskany Falls, | 
water, is an Indian encampment. An old 
| spinning-wheel and a splint-bottom chair 


Oneida County, N. Y., in 1834, and when 
but a youth, worked for several years in 
the mills as wool-sorter. In 1852 he went 
to Cleveland, Ohio, and secured employ- 
ment on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad as a brakeman. The same year 
he lost his leg above the knee by being 
run over by a freight train. He remained 
in the employ of the company for fifteen 
years afterward, holding many important 
positions. In 1858 he invented and pat- 


| and feed them upon his lap. 


beautiful sylvan park. A visitor has thus 
described it: 

“ The lovely spot isa peninsula near the 
head-waters of Big Stream, that falls into 
the Seneca eight miles away. A rustic 
cottage, wrought by his own hands, fur- 
nished with every device of taste and s‘<ill, 
is the central figure. The inclosure is en- 
tered by a rustic bridge, which is only 
passable by his chosen guests. Along the 
circumfluent stream are plants and flowers 
and ferns and mimic villages. Fvery 
tree is a souvenir of the country’s history, 


taries. A fine little craft of four men’s 
burthen is afloat upon the stream. Upon 
the lawn, between the terrace and the 


are other attractions on the bottom-land. 
But I leave the inventory to say that even 
the wild birds and squirrels have become 
tame by constant companionship with the 
lord of this sylvan manor. I saw him call 
squirrels by name from out the tall trees 
The writer 
so far succeeded with one of the little 


| athletes as to give him a nut from his 


ented what is now known as the Pullman | 
sleeping-car, and disposed of the patent | 


to Mr. Pullman. Naturally of a thought- 
ful, inventive turn of mind he has en- 
tered over twenty patents for useful in- 
ventions. 

Mr. Furniss, now the possessor of an 
ample income, and not troubled by a 
craving for excessive wealth, resides ip a 
leisurely manner at Waterloo; at once 
the student of nature and the friend of 
social improvement. He takes a deep 
interest, for example, in Indian archz- 
ology; has a fine collection of Aboriginal 
telics, and is one vf the most prominent 
members of the Waterloo Literary and 
Historical Society. Mr. Furniss has been 
in the habit lately of spending his summers 
at Crystal Springs, N. Y., where he owns 
a very attractive woodland estate, which 


| 
| 


hand, which he partially shucked upon 
his knee, and then deposited his treasure 
sixty feet high in a tall pine, and return- 
ing, chattered his gratitude at a cautious 
distance. This beautiful place the pro- 
prietor has christened Fern Lodge. The 
dewy freshness of morning through all 
the sultry day pervades the colonnaded 
bowers of Fern Lodge like a grateful in- 
cense.”” 

Mr. Furniss is a bachelor, yet fond of 
social enjoyment, and especially fond of 
children. He opens the gates of his for- 
est home in summer to compz2nies of chil- 
dren, and delights in their appreciation 
of the beautiful things that nature and 
his judicious taste have accumulated 
there. Among the matters of public in- 
terest in which he is now interested is 
the erection of a monument to the mem- 


he has named “ Fern Lodge.” Originally | ory of the celebrated Seneca chief, Red 


| 


a bit of forest, Mr. Furniss has improved | Jacket, who was born in the neighbor- 
and embellished it until the result is a | hood of Waterloo. Mr. Furniss has pub- 
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lished several articles in behalf of this 
project, which have had the effect to 
awaken the attention generally of those 
interested in the Revolutionary history of 
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our country. He has also prepared a de. 
sign forthe monument that is pronounced 
by all who have seen it as highly appro- 
priate in its symbolism and dignity. pb. 


HINTS TO MOTHERS ON EARLY CHILD-TRAINING.—NO. 2. 


CHILD does not know how to be- 
4 have at the table without teaching 
We 


see ill-breeding in adults, why expect good 


any more than some grown people. 


behavior from children if they are not in- 
structed ? They can not learn entirely 


by observation. There is no greater an- 


noyance than an ill-behaved child at the 
table, and it is the mother’s fault in most 
I remember a beautiful little boy, 


cases. 
the child of a young and careless mother, 
who wasa perfect terror atthe table. Else- 
where he was pleasant and delightful, a 
little sunbeam of joy, winning love and 
admiration from all, until they saw him 
in the dining-room. There admiration 
turned to disgust, and the mother re- 
ceived the blame. On one occasion she 
unable to leave her 
A lady in the 


house took charge of the child during 


fell sick, and was 


room for several days. 
the interval. Before going to dinner she 
took the child upon her lap, and said: 
‘Now, Eddie, you are a dear little boy, 
and most people love you until you go to 
There you behave so 
badly, make such a noise, and are so im- 


the dining-room. 


polite, that you lose all the love that you 


have gained. Perhaps you don’t know how | 


to behave any better, and, so, because I 
love you, lam going to tell you what to 
do at the table. Go down-stairs with me 
and take your seat quietly, just as I do. 
Put your hands in your lap, not on the 
table. 
you what you will have, and then tell 


Don’t speak until the waiter asks 


him, just as if you were a gentleman. 


, ° . . | 
When he brings it, you can begin to eat, 


just as others do. Look at me, see how 
[ behave, and do as near hke me as you 
I will watch to see if you act right- 
ly. If you need anything ask for it 
quictly, and you shall have it just as soon 
If you do hat 


can. 


as if you were grown up. 


all will love you, for you are a dear little 
boy, only you have very bad table-man- 
ners. See now how nicely you can be- 
The little fellow compre- 
hended what was required, and promised 


have to-day.” 


obedience ; and what is more, kept his 
promise the whole time his mother was 
ill. He behaved like a little man, and 
won the admiration of all in the house; 
but the first time he appeared at the table 
with his mother, after her recovery, his 


| old tricks were renewed, to the disgust 


| these nice crackers.” 





and vexation of everybody. Was not the 
mother evidently to blame ? 

If children in ordinary health are not 
allowed to eat between meals, they go to 
the table with a good appetite, and are 
gencrally so occupied in that interesting 
process of satisfying a hungry stomach 
as to be willing to behave quietly if they 
find it required. 

A certain lady had taught her little 
daughter not to eat between meals. A 
friend, knowing the mother’s rule, de- 
liberately tempted the child, a babe of 
her some 
crackers, she said, “ Here, Florence, take 
“ No, ma’am ; mam- 


only three years. Offering 


ma don’t ‘low me to eat 'tween meals.” 
“But your mamma won't know it; take 
them and eat.” “No, I tan’t.” 

you had better; there, take it,” and she 
laid it down within reach of the baby 
The poor child wanted it badly. 
The 
temptation was strong; at length she 


hands. 
Appetite and duty were struggling. 


burst out crying: “ Mamma don’t ‘low 
me to eat tween meals. But, oh! I ‘faid 
I s’all.” How wicked thus 
to tempt one of these little ones ! 

One thing I have known mothers to 
do, and which I consider very wrong, 'S 
this: When they desire to go out walk- 
ing to attempt it slyly, so as to prevent al 


Poor baby! 
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outcry from the child; slipping out un- 
observed. It is especially wrong to both 
parties. The mother has rights which the 
child must respect. 


It is contemptible in a mother to de- | 


ceive her child, and it is very hard for the 
loving little heart that looks around the 
house for “mamma,” and finds her not. 
The child would be much happier if it 
could give its mother a “ good-bye” kiss, 
and be taught to feel an interest in her 
out-goings and in-comings. 

A child properly trained never suspects 
but that its mother lias a perfect right to 
vo out when she so desires, nor does it 
require to be bought off with promises. 
It is wicked to promise to bring a child a 
present if you do not intend to do so. 
This teaches the child to doubt its par- 
ents’ truthfulness, and the effect of that 
Children 
can not reason, but they feel truth and 


will be shown in after years. 


justice sensitively, and their hearts are 
simpler and truer than those of most 
grown people. 

Children sometimes show terrible tem- 
Parents 
blame them for it. What right have they 


pers; are obstinate or vicious. 


The child’s life is but a con- 
of We give it all 
Its tendencies inherited. 


to do so? 
tinuation 

it 
“Pluck the beam from our own eye be- 


our own. 


has. are 


fore we look for the mote in the babe’s.”’ 
A little girl once being particularly an- 
noying, her mother said, “ You are the 
“Well,” 
she replied, “you say I look like my 


most stubborn child I ever saw.” 


papa; what's the reason I can’t act like | 


him?” That was a reasonable question ; 


but very many would have thought it 
most impertinent, when really it was not 


So. 


father; why blame her for acting accord- | 
ing to her gifts ? Firmness is an admirable | 


quality, but it must be cultivated along 
with conscience, and then it helps to 
That mother, 
recognizing the usefulness of that quality, 
made it the lever with which to move the 
whole character of the child; as, for in- 
Stance, she was very fond of candy, as 
are all children. 


make a noble character. 


The holidays approach- 


She had inherited firmness from her | 


ing she had a good deal given her, and 
| she indulged in it freely, and in conse- 
| quence her stomach got out of order, and 
| the doctor was sent for. He came; said 
it was from over-eating, and prescribed a 
dose of castor-oil. In a few days she was 
better. The next time candies were given 
her, she was cautioned about eating too 
much, “But the candies are so good I 
them. All children eat them, 
why not I?” “Because, my daughter, 
you inherit a weak stomach from both 
your father and myself. You are particu- 
larly unfortunate in that respect; you 


want 


can not eat many things that a stronger 
child could eat with impunity.” “ But, 
mamma, it is very hard to give up eating 
they hurt me.” 
“My child, which is the more important : 
the gratification of your appetite or your 
health? Which is the stronger, your will 
or your stomach ? 
your appetite, ‘Go down there, I won't 
yield to you. I will be master, not you.’ 
Try it now and see which is the stronger, 
She tried 
it and came off conqueror, for the candies 
were divided among a crowd of little 
The pleasures of benevolence and 


good things because 


Can't your will say to 


your stomach or your head.” 


ones. 
the knowledge of self-control repaid her 
for the sacrifice. 

Another time she was tempted almost 
beyond the powers of endurance. She 
had refrained so long that she actually 
longed for them. She ate a few; they 
stimulated her appetite, and she wanted 
more. Knowing what would follow, her 
mother tried her former argument. There 
was a struggle, but the candies were more 
powerful than her will. At length her 
mother said, “ Well, I put the responsi- 
bility on your own shoulders. You know 
sickness will follow eating them, and that 
Therefore decide the mat- 
Eat the candies and to- 


is expensive. 
ter for yourself. 


| night take the oil, or let both alone. Take 


your choice. I have no more to say.” 
She thought the matter over for some 
time, and at last decided the pleasure was 
not equal to the pain. Conscience, and 
disgust at the oil, got the better of the 
sweets, and they were laid away. 
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After that the mother put the respon- | 


sibility of all her actions on her own 
shoulders. If a question arose, she would 
explain the right and wrong, point out 
the results that would follow each course 
of action, and then add: “ Now you know 


| 


both sides. If you choose the right, all 


will be well. If you choose the wrong 
because it is pleasanter just at present, 
and bring trouble upon yourself, don’t 
It will not be 
my fault, and I must not be taxed to pay 


You 
path deliberately; therefore 


come to me for sympathy. 


choose 
take 
follows, and don’t cry to me for help.” 


for your pleasures. your 


what 


After such a discussion she always chose 
the right; dared the 
wronyv,and I do not believe one child out 


she not choose 
of a hundred would deliberately choose 
wrong, knowing what would follow. If 
they did so choose, the parent should let 
them suffer the consequences and not try 
to help them till they had been well dis- 
Parents make a great mitake 
when they make life irresponsible for a 
child. They must learn to bear little 


ciplined, 


| 
| 


trials when young, that as they grow older | 


and the burdens increase, the shoulders 
may be fitted to bear the burden. 


FASHION AN 


N English woman, travelling awhile 
/ 


London newspaper, in amusing terms, an 


since in Japan, communicated to a 


incident in which the difference between 
her mode of dressing came into contrast 
the 


n 


with simple habit of the Japanese 


wom She wrote from one of 


towns : 

“On my way here I was a cause of gay 
excitement wherever I Eliza, 
the 


of what she called their unnatural 


stopped. 
nurse, was melancholy and intolerant 
ways 
and unnatural language, which no de- 
cently reared person could understand. 
One morning she oversk pt herself, and 
an innkeeper’s wife got hold of her set of 
false teeth, which all the villagers came 
to examine in the street before the house. 
When Eliza got up she could not find her 
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A child taught to think out results be- 
fore acting, is being trained in caution 
and fitted for life’s journey. 

This little girl thought it very hard 
that so much responsibility was put upon 
herself. It was hard at the time, but h 
mother knew it would be better for | 
ultimately. She was a mortal and sub 
to all the that 
humanity. have 


misfortunes 
It would 
kindness to have shielded her 


com 
been a cru 
o careful 
that when forced into action by cir 
stances she would have been unprepare: 
rhe mother’s head and heart, her jud 
ment and love, were often at variance, but 
She gave her 0 
hen 
you don’t know what is right to do, just 


judgment conquered. 
rule that always worked well. “ \W 


think to yourself : Now if Jesus were he 
what would Ile have me do?” A chil 
that 


Thus, litth 


conscience will decide que 
aright almost invariably. 
little can we cultivate reason, sclf[-coutrol, 
thoughtfulness, and will-power, and there- 
by enable our loved ones to enter up 
the weighticr duties of life, better pr 
pared for the inevitable conflict t 
comes to all sooner or later. 


Ss. 4 


D NATURE. 


ratelier, and went searching for it like a 
Iler 


rage was dreadful on discovering that it 


she-bear deprived of its whelps. 


had been made a public show, and wi 


cause of mirth and merriment. In an- 


| other place—the country house of a ruined 


the | 


Daimio—where we obtained lodving and 
cause ol 
of ladic 
at afternoon 77 
They sat 
heels a ound the little table whic! 


entertainment, I was mn 


A 


invited to mect m 


a 
amusement. number 
name for dinner). 
as a chair. My feet were stretched out 
] took 


it, many apologies, began to inspect my 


before me. ‘The hostess, with, a 


boots. her curiosity was keen, | drew 
All the ladies pounced upon 


LO 


them off. 
them, and some of them asked leave 
they 


put them on. Before doing this 
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aused bowls of hot water to be fetched, 
washed their feet carefully, and dried 
them by fanning them, which made the 
wet evaporate quickly. As they all had 
my boots were awkwardly 


children’s fect, 
big and more ridiculous than I can say. 


ntea 

fhe ladies next handled my skirt and | 
‘sage, and to oblige them I took them 
The petticoats had their turn, then 
stockings, which they did not laugh 
; after them my buckled clastic garters, 

| my stays. 


and last 
here broke down. 


Japanese politeness 
Every one shook and 
laughter in looking at my 
One of the ladies had picked up 
some French at Osaka (a treaty port), | 
ind explained to me that the others | 
wished to know whether the stays had 
to 
protect fair Europeans from rude men, or | 


cried with 


lays. 


been invented serve as a Cuirass to 


was it worn as a penitential garment to | 
I said, ‘ No, but to beautify 


expiate sins? 


DIOGENES AND PLATU ON PRIDE. 


| when 
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the figure.’ This answer convulsed them. 
A stayed-up woman affected their im- 
well-educated 
something monstrously ugly and absurd. 


sressional and eyes as 
] ; 


Japanese dress is beautiful and so easy. 


| There was yet another question to be an- 


far 


neither cows nor goats in Japan. 


swered. There know, 
Chil- 
dren are not, therefore, weaned until they 
i had 
noticed that poor little Miss Mite was an 
I did 


came 


are, so as | 


are big enough to go to school. 


object of general commiseration. 
The 
my stays were 


not know why. reason out 


being examined. 


There was a barrier between the mother 


and the child, which was cut off by them 
from its lacteal rights. I told them that 
we delegated the nursing duties to poor 
women and cows. I am afraid that I was 
imperfectly translated, for I saw that for 
a moment I was an object of horror.” 


Poor, untutored Japanese ! 


DIOGENES AND PLATO ON PRIDE. 


| IOGENES. Fie on thy philosophy, | 

Plato. In spite of all, thou art the 
veriest of aristocrats, while philosophy | 
teaceth humility. 

PLATO. Thou hast spoken truly, Diog- 
ics, but not in wisdom; thy speech is 
wise, ‘tis true, but thy thought is foolish. | 
Phat Tam proud, I own, and that Iam a 

democrat, | do most sincerely maintain. 
10. Now thou speakest in riddles. | 
iy words are double, and thy answer as 

answer of the fool. 
A. Gentiy, Diogenes. Anger not thy 
mind with quick speech that is void of 
wisdom, Let us inquire into this matter 
with the calmness and deliberation befit- 
ting the dignity of philosophy. 
elf-respect, and is not self-respect 

n admirable virtue ? 
Dio. Nay, nay, Plato. 
in the wrong here. 


Is not 
pric 


Thou art surely | 
Pride is vanity, and it 
lvadeth to contempt for the merits of thy 
{cllows. Thus is aristocracy fostered. 

PLA. If it were as you affirm, then 


would I quickly eschew pride. But I do | 


| than the peacock ? 


| the sin of vanity ? 


not so hold. Nor did Socrates. He did 
maintain, most surely, that to think weil 
of one’s merits, and to regard one’s learn- 
ing and wisdom as of great worth, is to 
act like a philosopher. Methinks it were 
vanity, and not pride, thou wouldst con- 
demn, Diogenes, and pride and vanity, I 
hold, are very different matters. 

Dio. Thy reasons, Give me thy rea 


sons for this opinion. I do maintain that 


| pride is the root and substance of vanity. 


PLA. Then thou dost surely not think 


wiscly. Thy understanding is shallow 


}and hath not the depth of philosophy. 
| To be proud is to esteem one's self, while 


the vain man is anxious about the praise 
of the mob. Pride is sclf-reliant, confi- 
dent, courageous. Vanity is fawning, anx- 
ious, and cowardly. Observe the beasts. 
What is prouder than the lion, or vainer 
The gods also are 
proud. Wouldst thou accuse them with 
And thou, too, art 
proud, Diogenes ; the contempt for what 


thou callest my pride is the offspring of 
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thy greater pride. Thou believest in the 
wisdom of Diogenes more than in that of 
Plato. 


Dio. But Plato lives in a palace and 


Is not this thy pride ? 


clothes his person with costly raiment. 
Diogenes despiseth costly raiment and 
lives in a tub. 

PLA. 
be not only prouder than Plato, but vainer 


Diogenes is therefore shown to 


also. 
Dio. Vain, dost thou say, Plato? Art 
in thy right mind to call Diogenes vain ? 
PLA. 
thou but hear me I will prove it. 


I call thee vain, Diogenes, and if 
Thou 
art vain of thy fame, for thou art famous 
Alexander was 
Thou 
proud also, for didst thou not refuse his 
Nay, thou didst 
trample upon what thou termest the pride 
of Plato, but thou didst do it with a pride 
far above the pride of Plato, and a show 


for thy humility. Even 


wont to acknowledge that. art 


patronage with scorn ? 


of vanity above the vanity of kings. Thou 
art proud of thy wisdom, also, Diogenes, 
Thou thinkest 
that thou art wiser than Plato, else thou 


and vain of thy learning. 


wouldst become his disciple ; and richer 


than Alexander, else thou wouldst not 


scorn his gifts. 'Tis Diogenes who is the 


aristocrat. He thinks himself better than 


others, and is therefore above his fellows. | 


Hold 


surely doest me wrong. 


Dio. Plato. Thou 
Do | 


like a peasant, and scorn only the rich 


thee there, 


not live 
and they that are in high places; and is 
that pride ? 

PLA. Thou dost indeed wear the garb 
of a peasant, but thou also carriest a lan- 
tern to search for an honest man, boldly 
such a man is 
Is not this 
Fie on thy democ- 


proclaiming that until 
found thou wilt live alone. 
Virtuous aristoc racy ? 
racy, Diogenes. By thine own argument 
thou art a yvreater aristocrat than Plato. 
But learn this and add it to thy stock of 
wisdom. Truc pride is consistent with 
philosophy, and philosophy is the foe of 
vanity. T. A. BLAND. 
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A Goon Wire's INFLUENCE.—Accord- 
ing to the eccentric Ruskin, whose eccen- 


tricity in practical affairs consists mainly 
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in his ultra moral views of duty, “a ju 
dicious wife is always nipping off from 
her husband’s moral nature little twiv 
that 


She keeps him in shape by continu 


are growing in wrong dircction 


pruning. If you say anything silly sh 
If you 


declare that you will do some absurd 


will affectionately tell you so, 


thing she finds some means of prevent- 
And by far the 
chief part of all the common-sense there 


ing you from doing it. 


is in this world belongs unquestionably 
to The 
commonly does are those which his wif 


women, wisest things a man 


] 


counsels him todo. A wife is a grand 


wiclder of he moral pruning-knife. If 
Johnson's wife had lived, there would 
have been no hoarding up of orange yx 
no touching all the posts in walking alo: 
the streets, no cating and drinking with 
If Oliver Gold- 


smith had been married he never would 


a disgusting voracity. 


have worn that memorable and ridiculou 
coat. Whenever you find a man whom 
you know little about, oddly dressed, or 


talking absurdly, or exhibiting eccentric- 


ity of manner, you may be sure that he 


not a marricd man, for the corners ar 
the little shoots pared away 
Wives have generally 
th 
even though they may be clever men 
like the ballost that 


rounded off 
—in marricd men. 
much more sense than ‘ir husba 
The wife's advice i 
keeps the ship steady.” 


os 


A NORSE LEGEND. 


A Norse. king sat in his 
And the tempest was raging without 
The 
And the light 


hall one nit, 


ea roared and dashed on the ro 


of heaven were out 


A great fire blazed with a dazzling light 


id rock ; 


On the hearth of ¢ 
The brighter it gleamed for the blackne 


And the sound of the ocean's shock. 


While he sat and talked a bird flew in, 
And over the monarch's head ; 
Then out through the open casement ajzain, 


To the wild, dark night it sped. 


‘Such is life,” said the king; ‘* from darl 
light, 
From sunshine to storm, without rest” 


} 


a courtier replied, ‘* yet the bir’! 


” 


“ Yes, sire, 


Ha 


somewhere in safety a nest.” M. i. | 
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“HIE season is near at hand when a | 


large proportion of our city people 


9 10 different places for rest, recreation, 


diversion, during the warm weat'ier. 


few of the thousands who are able 


to do this give much attention to the 


tter of sanitation in selecting the sea- 


| 
or mountain resort where they would | 


mer; while the great importance of a 
Uthful situation at such a time would 
cadil On this subject Mr. 


I. Parker, a contributor to the Svzz- 


admitted, 
rian, not long since published in that 
magazine some practical counsel, and it 

reprinted in part here for the benefit of 
the JOURNAL reader whose physical con- 
dition disposes him or her to reflect upon 
vhere the summer may be spent with real 

intage ¢ 

the the 
the Thousand Isles, and on the | 


By seaside, in mountains, 
midst 
res of our beautiful lakes, we find all 
es. It would seem for many a health- 

cr a desperate strugyle, and for some | 
hopeless one. On many faces you can | 
lost see the question, which bafiles the | 
‘Where can I go with any 


yo? Is it here or ever so far away ?’ 
' 


1 within 


this chase for better air is like the 

it for the fleeting ‘ will-o'-the-wisp.’ 
Conflicting statements, groundless hopes 
held out by careless investigators or well- 
meaning friends, add to the despair of 


decision. The unfinished opinions of our 


best judges concerning Ccomparat ively new 
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health resorts, the changing of climate, 
which seems to be taking place continu- 
ally, all these as to con- 
The 
answer to this question of vital import- 
to the 


thought and consideration, and no one, 


obstacles one 
tend with in making a selection. 
ance sufferer deserves deepest 
unless he has given the subject the prac- 
tical study it demands, has any right to 
Undoubtedly to 
many simply chauge is the needed ad- 


attempt its solution. 
vice, and the necessity is brought about 
by climatic peculiarities. 

“An atmosphere too moist or too dry, 
too cold or too hot, a climate loaded with 
malarial poison —all these conditions sug- 
After all, 
the great thing needful for so many is 
this be 
sought for in a desirable climate. It is 
not everywhere and at all seasons that 


gest the necessity for change. 


out-of-door exercise, but must 


these privileges can be enjoyed. So many 
of the 


able and even luxurious homes to live in 


ce health-seekers have left comfort- 


small, poorly ventilated rooms, and seck 
sustenance from an insufficient quantity 
The 
usual 


of food, not even properly cooked. 


wholesale departure from their 
home habits docs not necessarily signify 
unrest, or a desire for a change of scene; 
but 


nec sity for better air 


the increasing appreciation of the 
air suited to re- 
cuperate the failing 3trength. 

“It does not require extensive travel to 
demonstrate that the condition of the ate 
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mosphere is found to be variable even at | 


short distances. Moisture, dryness, in all 
degrees, loaded with the healing products 
of the sea and forest, or poisoned with 
the impurities of cities, stagnant ponds 
and rivers, and dust of the prairies. All 
these conditions must be taken into ac- 
count. In many places the air gives the 
sensation of strength at every breath, 
and we are conscious of the beneficial ef- 
fects. In other places we breathe almost 
in vain, the air seems worthless. Here 
we will find the pure air of the ocean, but 
only ten miles distant, it may be, on the 


same coast, a river, which has been con- | 


verted into an open sewer, has loaded it 
with death. 

“It is useless to place the finger on any 
map and say that this or that place must 
be healthy from its geographical position 
—it does not follow. Many illustrations 


could be furnished to prove how short | 


the distances are between life-giving and 
death-dealing atmospheres in both this 
country and in Europe. The work of 
thoroughly sifting the good from the bad, 
and the affording of some definite relia- 


ble information about climates, will take | 


many years yet for its accomplishment ; 
and even when such a system of clima- 
tology is apparently completed, constant 
revisions will be necessary as places be- 
come changed by sanitary neglect or cli- 
matic changes which are constantly tak- 
ing place. . 

“It is possible for towns and villages 


to inaugurate a system of sewerage and | 


of sanitary laws which shall be not only a 
future economy to the commonwealth, 
but a protection against the loss of many 
valuable lives. This will be undoubtedly 
realized to a greater or less degree in the 
near future. We shall have communities 
educated through many sorrows to the 


necessity of proper sanitary precautions | 


in the first place. The present prevailing 
deplorable state of neglect and selfish in- 
difference can not last forever. 


they be without families themselves, the 
health of the community is of tremen- 
dous importance to all who are not ene- 


Men are | 
beginning to realize that even though | 
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mies of society. All are affected more 
or less, and especially so those who 
possess, or hope to possess, property. 
Neglect of the ordinary sanitary laws 
means sooner or later increased taxa- 
tion to undo, if it were possible, years 
of neglect and perverted, miserly econ- 
omy. A careful perusal of Mr. Bow- 
ditch’s able article just referred to, and 
examination of the sanitary reports of 
towns along our sea-coast from Maine to 
Georgia, made by competent, unbiased 
| medical officers of our navy, would con- 
| vince the most careless that a radical 
change must take place, and the sooner 
the better. The present state of affairs 
is really a deep disgrace to an enterpris- 
ing, go-ahead people. It takes only a few 
moments’ conversation with any man or 
woman of good sense to find out that 
they desire in their neighborhood at least 
that more attention should be paid to 
| these questions of sanitary reform. But 
the difficulty is to arouse public atten- 
tion. We are too much the slaves of the 
most ignorant and bigoted classes in our 
cities and towns, and it is only latterly 
that our leading citizens are coming to 
| their senses, and awakening to an inter- 
est in political matters ; and at last, per- 
haps, they are beginning to realize that 
public honor, wealth, and health are not 
to be intrusted and no longer thrown to 
the rabble for their guardianship. It is 
| the duty of all good citizens to unite in 
intelligent effort for the general health. 
Neither should our communities be indif- 
ferent to leaving a legacy of respectability 
to the future. As we take pride in hand- 
ing down to our children our national in- 
stitutions free and unincumbered, so the 
good sense of a cultivated people should 
aim at giving to our posterity healthy 
| homes, pure water supplies, and freedom 
from dangers of crowd poison so far as 
| human wisdom can suggest and a gener- 
ous pecuniary outlay will provide. The 
public should be instructed in general 
hygiene as thoroughly as possible 
“«Men are so accustomed to look upon 
disease as an unavoidable evil, that the 
idea of preventing it by any means 0} 
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their own, seems to have never distinctly 


occurred to them until within compara- | 


tively modern times. Preventive medi- 
cine, as it has been called, is one of those 
things that are theoretically approved, 
and too often practically neglected. No 
one doubts its importance.’ * 

“Tt would be well, indeed, to have laws 
enacted to protect the public, and to pun- 
ish neglect of ordinary sanitary require- 
ments. Our summer resorts, as a whole, 
are sadly in need of thorough overhaul- 
ing: many are absolutely dangerous to the 
lives of those who patronize them. Im- 
mediately in their neighborhood may lurk 
death in many forms: typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and other diseases 
are escaped by what often seems a mir- 
acle. 

“Vaults crowded together, and giving 
out foul odors, and yet receiving no at- 
The plea that the season is 
short, and that needed alterations and 
improvements cost money and consume 
profits, is one very commonly met. A 
notable case on the New Jersey coast 
comes to mind, where, after a guest had 
contracted typhoid fever, through the 
lack of ordinary sanitary precautions in 
the hotel, the patient was compelled to 
pay a large amount, under a threat of 
ejectment, at the peril of his life. A ho- 
tel proprietor in the Adirondacks pointed 
out to me, with considerable pride, his 
own (to him) elaborate system of sanitary 
arrangements for the safety and comfort 
of his guests, and severely criticised other 
hotels for their bad drainage. But it re- 
quired only a short stay in his house to 
prove the dangers existing on his own 
His privy vaults and pig-pens 
being quite near the hotel, and in the line 
of the prevailing winds, made a long walk 
necessary on many afternoons to escape 
the sickening stench. Fathers of families 
recognize more than ever the fact that, if 
it be desirable to send their wives and 
children away for rest and physical im- 
provement, it is essential that they should 
be sent to healthy places. ... . 


tention. 


premises, 


* Dr. Tracy, in Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of Medicine, 
Vol. XIX., p. 573. 





“Luxurious living, pampering bodily 
comfort, varied indulgence of the appe- 
tites, unwillingness to face cold and storm, 
almost hermetically sealed houses, and 
many other causes, alas, too well known, 
are sapping the strength from the Amer- 
ican constitution, not to speak of our 
greedy chasing after wealth, and our rest- 
less, nervous energy. Certainly there 
must be some fault in our mode of liv- 
ing. It is probable, however, that we 
suffer to a greater or less extent in this 
generation for the hardships of our an- 
cestors. How much more we suffer from 
nervous exhaustion than any other na- 
tion in the world is not difficult to prove. 

“Another great evil in relation with 
our health resorts is the indifference of 
landlords to providing wholesome fare. 
One more or less famous hotel proprietor 
at a fashionable hunting and camping 
region, on being requested to procure a 
better supply of meat, replied, ‘ What's 
the use? my people will eat anything 1 
give them. I can’t even turn them out 
of-my house. I can fill every room, and 
they must take what they can get.’ This 
is not an unfair sample of the concern for 
their patrons’ comfort which one finds 
among landlords at many health resorts 
north, south, east, and west. There are 
exceptions, and it is a pity that those who 
honestly strive for the health and happi- 
ness of their guests are not better known. 

“One cause for the peculiar condition 
of the American constitution is found in 
how and what we eat. We eat too hast- 
ily, drink too much water while eating, 
and hurry to our occupation immediately 
upon leaving the table. We are careless 
about our food so far as cooking is con- 
cerned, but fearfully exacting with the 
‘bill of fare.’ Our hotels seem to vie 
with each other in having as great a vari- 
ety as possible! It makes little difference 
whether certain articles are in or out of 
season, they must be had at any cost or 
in any condition, for the ‘bill of fare’ 
must be complete. .... These state- 
ments may seem very foreign to the sub- 
ject under consideration, but it is import- 
ant to consider how much injury is done 
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to health-seekers at our resorts by our 
miserable attempts at a showy bill of fare, 
and the absence of wholesome food. In 
many of our homes a wholesome table is 
the rule, but the vast majority of our 
people live contrary to all rules of health, 
although spending enough money to feed 
half a dozen households well... .. 
“We a revolution the first 
place in our kitchen, as well as in our 


need in 
manner of ecating—a simple, healthy, gen- 
erous, nutritious table, more like the liv- 
ing to be found in good old England to- 


day. Fewer pics, cakes, and pickles, and 
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less pork—which few, if any, Americans 
ought to eat at all. Then, too, our na- 
tional restlessness, rushing from the oflice 
to our midday lunches, the everlasting 
half-warmed tea, preserves, doughy bread 
and cake and iced water. 

“ All these things and many morc have 
to be considered in estimating the Amer- 
Our habits 
different from those of other nations, who 


ican constitution. are very 
certainly on the average enjoy better 
health, and as we approach the living of 
sensible English families we find our con- 
stitutions strengthening.” 


HUMAN LIFE LONGER. 


~INCE the carefully prepared volume 


| at 95 years, 2,100. 


~/ by Hufeland, the subject of prolong- | 


ing human life has been under considera- 
tion by many physiologists of eminence, 
and their contributions to medical litera- 
ture in that line already form a large sec- 


tion. To hygiene is very properly at- 


tributed what improvement there may | 


At the beginning of 
100 years there will be 
years, 1. The 


772 
<<) 


lifetime 


108 


bi th 


and at 


mean of 


| sexes in England was calculated som 


have been in the past century in the gen- | 


eral health of the masses, and in the av- 
erage longevity of all classes. 

In a recent lecture before the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Sheffield, England, 
an interesting summary of the facts con- 
cerning the actual increase of the life-pe- 
riod in England was presented by Dr. John 
Foster. 
pathological import, apply with almost 
equal truth to our American experience, 
and for that reason we are warranted in 


These facts, especially those of 


publishing a transcript of the lecture, as 
follows: 

“The late Dr. Farr, in his description 
of the march through life of a million 


children, has given the following results: | 


Nearly 150,000 will die in the first year, 
53,000 in the second year, 28,000 in the 
third year, and less than 4,000 in the 
thirteenth year. At the end of 45 years, 
500,000, or one-half, will have died. At 
the beginning of 6o years, 370,000 will 
still be living. At the beginning of 
80 years, 90,000; at 85 years, 38,000; and 


years ago to be 40.858, or nearly 41 years 
Mr. H. Humphreys has shown, however, 
that in the 5 years, 1876 to 1880, the mean 
age 


ing 


at death was 43.56 (females 45.3); be- 
years. Thus, 
within 20 years, notwithstanding an in- 


a gain of nearly 2%/ 


| creased birth-rate, density of population, 


|} and the unsanitary condition of towns 


suddenly grown large, more than 2'; 
years added to the life of 
every inhabitant of England. 

“The Sfectator asks: ‘What is 
kind of life which is increasing ? 


have been 


we young longer, or mature longer 
old longer? Do we live longer, or are 
we only a little slower in dying?’ Iam 
bound to admit that some of the gain i 

early life is lost in middle life; tha 

while the expectation of life at birth is 
2% more, the expectation from 35 to 60 
But notwithstanding 
35 and 


is a fraction less. 
the slight increase of mortality at 
upward, a large portion of the additional 
survivors live on to the higher ages. Of 
1,000 born, the additional number of sur- 
vivors is 35 at the age of 45, 26 at 55.9 
at 65, 3 at 75,and 1 at85. The increase 
is much greater among females. By far 
the larger proportion of the increased 
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duration of human life in England is 
lived between 20 and 6o. It is interest- 
ing to ascertain what is the natural limit 
of existence. Dr. Farr says the natural 
lifetime of man is acentury. That is the 
length of time the body will live under 
Another 
most interesting question is, ‘ When does 
old age commence?’ Dr. Farr has di- 
vided life as follows: Boyhood, Ito to 15 


the most favorable conditions. 


25; manhood, 25 to 


years ; youth, 15 to 
5; maturity, 55 to 75; ripeness, 75 to 
; and old age, 85 and upward. 


“Old age really begins in certain path- 
ological changes which take place at dif- 
ferent It is interesting to learn 
what conditions hasten or hinder these 


ages. 


changes, 
a formless fluid, and from this develops 
into the varied forms of living beings. 
There is a life-force, inherited 
pre-existing life, which builds up matter 
into living tissue and holds it together 
for a time; and the tenacity with which 
matter to- 
not depend on 


this force holds organized 
gether does size, or 
strength, or muscular development alto- 
gether, but rather probably on an even 
balance between the several parts and on 
As the strength of a 
chain is equal to its weakest link, so the 
vital strength of the body is equal to the 
After the middle arch of 


something more. 


weakest organ. 


ife is passed, these changes become coin- 


moner; and there is danger, if we con- | 
tinue to put the same pressure on a 
| stages of life. 


In 


weakened vessel, that it may burst. 


the hurry and strife of life, men too | 
often forget this truth and pay the pen- | 


alty. After 50 or 55 a good deal more 


rest and sleep are required than in ear- | 


lier manhood. The physical powers have 
begun to fail—the mental powers should 
be at their best. It is probable that some 
of the greatest literary productions have 
been the work of men between 50 and 70. 
Living public men in every department of 
literature, science, art, and politics may 
For many years after 
the degenerative processes of age have 
weakened the bodily powers, the intel- 
lectual powers remain comparatively un- 


be cited in proof. 


|} and other local diseases. 


It is held that all life begins in | 


from a| 
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affected. A weakened nerve-fibre may 
retain its continuity, and a diseased ves- 
sel in the brain may hold its entirety for 
a great length of time if no great strain is 
put upon it. 

“In taking the period of 65 to 75, and 
still following the fortunes of the million 
children born, we find that 309,029 enter 


this age and 16i,124 leave it alive. Dis- 


| eases of the brain, heart, and lungs are 


the most common—31,409 die of old age. 
The numbers that enter the next decen- 


| nial—75 to 85—are 161,124, and the num- 


About 
122,500 die chiefly of lung, brain, heart, 


ber that leave it alive are 38,565. 


Nearly 59,000 
die of atrophy, debility, and old age. 
Some writer says that he has met few or 
no cases of death from old age—every- 


| body dying of some recognized disease. 


It is true that the symptoms of disease 
become obscure in old age, many cases of 
pneumonia and other inflammations es- 
But it is also true 
that many deaths attributed to disease 
are mainly due to old age; slight inju- 
ries, cold, heat, want, or attacks which in 
early years would have been shaken off. 
Of the million with which started, 
2,153 live to the age of 95—223 to 109. 
Finally, at the age of 108, one solitary 
life dies. 


caping recognition. 


we 


“Diseases may be divided into two 
great classes—the parasitic and the de- 
generative. The former are more preva- 
lent in early, and the latter in the later 
Of cancer, which is one of 
the diseases of old age, it is uncertain 
whether it belongs to the parasitic or 
the degenerative type. As it is the duty 
of the physician to help man through as 
many of these stages and with as little 
pain as possible, it becomes important to 
study how to protect him from accidental 


diseases, and how to husband his forces 


'so that he may travel far over the way 


The first 
beyond 


before his strength shall fail. 


essential of life is food—and 
doubt the majority are underfed, and a 
large proportion improperly fed. The 
mortality among the poor and the hard- 


worked, at all stages of life, is amazingy 
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larger than among the middle and higher 
The human constitution 
sesses a great amount of elasticity, and 


classes. pos- 


will tolerate departure from correct diet | 
for a length of time, but in the end the | 
penalty is rigorously exacted by nature. | 


Lesscned vitality inevitably follows im- 
poverished blood and ill-nourished tis- 
sue. 
than formerly, and fewer die of starva- 
tion, 


Unless sanitary improvements keep pace 
with the increase of population, the mor- 
tality increases. One-seventh of the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain live in London— 


a large portion of the rest live in large | 


towns. Dr. Farr says, ‘What is espe- 
cially remarkable in London, is the high 


ac’ 


«5. 
The same holds 


mortality of all ages after It is due 
to pulmonary disease. 
good of all large towns. Improved health- 
conditions and increased population are 
fighting a great battle, and, on the whole, 
if not at every part of the field, health is 
winning. 
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Undoubtedly men are better fed | 


But the increased density of the | 
population by the flocking of people to | 
the towns has intensified old dangers. | 
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“Heredity has also something to do 
with the chance of reaching old age. 
This transmission of qualities acquired 
and inherited lies at the root of all im- 
provement of the race. To leave the 
body better than we found it, and trans- 
mit that improvement in vital force to 
posterity, is the true evolution by which 
hereditary taints may be abolished. A 
cruel pathology was once taught that 
certain constitutions were doomed to 
hereditary diseases, and distinct lines of 
demarcation were drawn between people 
so affected and others. Logically that 
doctrine can only be sustained in a lim- 
ited sense. The blood cells, the inuscu- 
lar fibres, the epithelial scales live their 
time, are cast off, and are succeeded by 
and often better ones. Thus, 
death is not only the end, but the 
‘That which thou sow- 
est is not quickened except it die,’ is a 
philosophical truth and lies at the root 
of all improvement of the race, as well as 
at the root of all Christian faith.” The 
study of self—body and mind _ is the in- 


others 
be- 


ginning of life. 


itial step in the process. 


THE HYDROPHOBIA PUZZLE. 


have not been bitten—hope our 
We have 


W' 


madnesses of many kinds, but none quite 
so horrible as this, or so fearfully certain 
in its results, 


readers may never be. 


Whether a real disease, or 
frenzy, it is all 
the same to the unfortunate patients: 
they suffer intensely, and die apparently 
this 


only a morbid, mental 


in great agony. That diseases of 
kind may be simulated by sympathy no 
well-informed person can deny. 
ing, crying, stuttering, St. Vitus’ dance 
and even epilepsy are communicated or 
taken on in this way. A colored girl in 
Marshall Co., W. Va., in 


mocking another girl with fits, was seized 


Laugh- 


Moundsville, 
with the same symptoms; and notwith 
she perfectly 
medical science utterly failed 
She was 


standing otherwise 
healthy, 


for four 


Was 


years to cure her. 


finally cured by animal magnetism, thus | 


proving that the malady was pureiy men- 
tal in its causation. 

But there are 
there is nothing for the mind to imitate. 
A death by hydrophobia in Brooklyn is 
The man had forgotten 
Some y¢ 


numerous cases where 


a case in point. 
that he 
ago, a colored man in Illinois died with 
the disease thirty years after the wound 
In 1858 a boy (Swift by 


had been bitten. 


irs 


was received. 


| name) in Leavenworth City, Kansas, \ 


bitten by a very young pup; a Mrs. 
Keller was also bitten by it. Neither 


suspected that the dog was mad. There 


| had been no cases in the neighborhood ; 


and yet the boy developed the disease 
The woman took an antidote 
and escaped. Some years ago there was 
published the case of a girl whose dress 
was torn bya rabid dog. When repair- 
ing the dress, she bit off the thread. On 


and died. 
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her lip was a sore. A few days afterward 
she was seized with the usual symptoms 
and died. It may be true that some doc- 
tors never see a case, and that the poison 
does not operate in all cases, and that it 
is hysteria, or pure imagination in many 
instances ; but the facts show that dogs 
do have the disease and die with it—that 
they do become deranged, and bite in an 
unusual manner; and that horses, cows, 
and other dogs bitten by mad dogs, do go 
mad; and surely the medical wisdom that 
diagnoses hysteria will not assert that 
horses, cows, and other dogs contract the 
The facts of the 
matter are, that the disease is not a phan- 
tom of a disordered brain, that it may 
originate in men as well as dogs, that it 
does not develop in all persons in the 
same time; and that medical science 
really knows little or nothing about its 
etiology or cure, therefore it ill befits 
some professors who try to ridicule it out 
of existence, by asserting that “popular 
faliacy alone has made hydrophobia a 
great terror in certain communities.” 

If the disease is purely mental, then 
mental remedies alone can cure it. But 
there are numerous cases of well-definec 
symptoms, where the cure was effected 
by material remedies alone. No mental 
antidotes were even proposed; and so 
that other sage deduction, that the mad- 


disease sympathetically. 


stone cures by imagination alone, and | 
recoveries are due to this | 
wound is healed, it must be reopened to 


therefore all 
cause, falls to the ground. This is only 
one of the many tricks of trade by which 


some representatives of medical science | 


Only a 


would cover up their ignorance. 


few years ago, the whole fraternity denied | 

the doctrine of mental cause and cure for | 

| . 
city. 


diseases. Vow it in great part concedes 


that imagination “convulses the body,” | 
| the cure of snake-bites, which, according 


and imagination allays the convulsions, 


because they know no other cause and | 
| the natives, and particularly the snake- 


deem this mysterious. 
Just here we may inquire, what right 
has the profession to set up an opinion 


about a disease which it does not under- | 


siand and can not cure ? 


“If we admit,” says a doctor, “that | 
| poisons; that persons have been saved 


hydrophobia is a form of hysteria, we 
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furnish at once an explanation of the 
wonderful curative properties ot the mad 
stone.” But suppose we do not admit 
this theory, and suppose it !s not correct, 
then what of the explanation? After all, 
it is only a theory unsupported by fact, 
science, or logic. The medical faculty is 
at fault on this as well as other import- 
ant subjects. Because they can not 
cure it themselves they are unwilling 
that hydrophobia shall be cured by non- 
professional empirics, or “ quack” reme- 
dies. But this is not the worst feature 
of their offending; by ridiculing the ex- 
istence of the disease they betray their 
confiding patients into a false security, 
and thus prevent that caution which 
would often protect life. 

Mad-stones may or may not cure hydro- 
phobia. They are scarce, and therefore 
seldom available. Nevertheless the testi- 
mony in their favor is very strong, and 
many persons have implicit faith in their 
virtues. They are said to be an abnormal 
product of the stomach of deer, resem- 
bling somewhat the common pumicc- 
stone. The method of application is to 
wet, and place it on the wound, to which 


| it seems to be attracted. if the virus is 
| there, and retains its hold until fully 


charged, when it drops off. It is then 
placed in warm water, until cleansed, 


| then replaced, and the procedure repeat- 


ed until the stone no longer sticks; the 
cure is then deemed complete. If the 


make the application. 

There are said to be specimens of this 
mad-stone in Kentucky, near Independ- 
ence, Mo., in Kansas, and Fairfax Co., 
Virginia, a few miles from Washington 

In Asia they have a similar device for 


to our best information, is relied upon by 


charmers, who run great risks, and would 


| hardly do so without some reliable anti- 


dote. It is also a well-known fact that 
hunters have great faith in the warm, 
bloody flesh of a freshly killed animal for 
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by killing ‘he snake—cutting it open, and 
laying it on the wound. 

Many years ago a lady passing through 
the woods in Virginia was bitten by a 
rattlesnake on the foot. The foot swelled 
and became so painful that she could not 
travel; seating herself on an old log, with 
Geath staring her in the face, she com- 
menced pulling off the matted moss, and 
placing the inner or under side on the 
wound; when, to her surprise and joy, 
the swelling went down, the poison was 
extracted, and she was enabled to reach 
her home. 

The affinity of raw onions for the virus 
of snakes is too well known to require 
proof. The onion placed on the wound 
with salt, absorbs the virus, turns green, 
and if continued, usually cures, as many 
instances attest. To all these many 
other facts might be added, making more 
than plausible the mad-stone thesis. 


ago near Uniontown, Penn., treated hun- 
dreds of cases successfully, by a remedy 
held as a family heirloom. His ancestors 
were physicians, and transmitted it to the 
oldest son through many generations. 
But unfortunately he would not publish 
it, and when he died it was lost, whether 
by accident, neglect, or the fact that he 
left no son, we can not say. 

Tradition cites several o her remedies 
which have been incidentally successful, 
such as sweating, vapor-baths, eating 
largely of onions after the spasms com- 
menced, ammonia, sulphuric acil, sweet 
milk, and colombo root. 

We have one well-authenticated case of 
cure by the external use of juniper oil, 
after the disease had fully developed. 

The history of this dire malady shows 
that it is not limited to nine days or nine 


years in its development. Numerous | 
cases occurred long after the sufferers | 


had forgotten the fact of the biting. This 
may account for the hysteria and brilliant 
imagination of dull doctors and explain 


their ignorance. In nearly all cases there 


is abundance of time to anticipate the 
virulent and morbid symptoms; but un- 


fortunately the victims rest under false 
security until remedies are powerless. 
Moral: The doctors should ascertain 
the cause, and provide a remedy that 
shall be generally reliable, or cease to 
ridicule their own inefficiency.* 
m6. S. 


* Since the above was written M. Pasteur, the French 
savant, is said to have discovered an antidote for this 
terrible disease, in an attenuation of its poison, taken 
from the blood of a rabid animal with which a patient 
is inoculated. We will wait for the results of its trial 
on human subjects.—Eb. P. J. 


A CURE FOR CANCER.—A correspond- 
ent writes as follows on this subject to 
the Columbus (Miss.) Jzdependent : 

“T send you herewith a remedy for 





that horrible disease, cancer, which I be- 


| lieve is acertain cure. A friend of mine 
Dr. Marchant, who died a few years 


in Louisiana has been cured by the use 


| of this remedy, and a gentleman in South 


Mississippi, to whom he gave the receipt, 
has also been cured. Please publish for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. 

“Use the extract of sheep sorrel pre- 
pared as follows: 

“Gather the sheep sorrel when green, 
place it in a mortar, beat it up very fine, 
express the juice, and strain it in order 
to get rid of the lint and trash. Place 
the juice in a deep plate, and set it in the 
sun until it evaporates to the consistency 
of molasses or honey. Spread the salve 
thus produced on a piece of kid, or ona 
linen cloth, and apply to the affected 
part, renewing it two or three times a 
day. This application in two or three 
days will cause the ulcerous part to 
slough off, after which apply a simple 
ointment to heal the sore. 

“The remedy is sure and causes con- 
siderable pain, but it is otherwise harm- 
| tess. If the patient has the nerve to 
| stand the pain it produces, it will effect 
| a radical cure.” 

We give the above for what it is worth, 
and in the hope that those afflicted will 
find benefit from its trial. 
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T ry~N .cN ~ysy s ‘ s 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 

The Academy of Anthropology. 
—At the last meeting of this body, May 6th, 
it was suggested by the president that its 
curriculum of study warranted the presump- 
tion of its becoming, in time, a teaching body. 
In a city like New York, and with a mem- 
bership that includes such reputable and able 
teachers as were present at its last session, 
there is no reason why the plan of section- 
study laid down for members should not at- 
tract many students. 

At present the three sections are these: 

I. PsycuHicaL ReseEarcu, which includes a 
vast field of unclassified and important phe- 
nomena, material and spiritual, which stand 
directly related to practical life and so- 
cial well-being. The study of involuntary 
life, particularly its supreme expression, the 
trance state ; natural and artificial somnambu- 
lism, dreams, visions, and other morbid con- 
ditions of the mind; the use of psychic influ- 
ence as a Curative agent in nervous diseases 
and as an occasional substitute, at least, for 
nauseous and dangerous anesthetics in sur- 
gery; all of these themes are of vital interest. 
The treatment of the insane and the responsi- 
bility of criminals ; the transmission of tend- 
encies of an abnormal type, and the neuro- 
logical and pathological facts revealed by so- 
called ‘‘faith or prayer cures,” show how 
closely philosophy, science, theology, and 
medicine are connected with the study of 
psychology. The validation of human testi- 
mony and the estimate of guilt in questions 
of criminal jurisprudence are of vital import- 
ance in this age of violence, suicide,and law- 
lessness. Then there comes a co-ordinate 
department or section— 

Il. SocroLocy, or the study of the struc- 
tural and functional forces of civilization; po- 
litical economy, the laws of population, the 
industrial arts, sanitary science, the accumu- 
lation and distribution of wealth, labor and 
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capital ; social diseases and their remedies; | 
heredity, inebriety, marriage, infanticide, di- | 
vorce, and unnumbered topics that naturally | 


group themselves in this general department 
of social science. The whole subject of right 
living, the causes and cures of those evils 
that are sapping the foundation of morality 
and national strength, lie within this section. 

** Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” The field, indeed, is broad, yet, as 
Dr. Thwing observed, ‘‘The student need 
not find it a Cretan labyrinth with endless 
windings, but an orderly system of truth, 
luminous and progressive. Unexplored ter- 


ritories there are, but a true scientific spirit | 


will. like the clew of the princess Ariadne, 


guide one safely through baffling perplexi- | 
| the floor was studded with precious stones. 
| The vessel had twenty benches of oars, and 


ties.” 
Ill. THe NaTurRAL History oF THE RACE, 


archeology, ethnology, mythology, and kin- | 
dred themes formulate the third section. Sub- | 


divisions may include glossology or philol- 





AND AGRICULTURE. 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


ogy, technology, the industries of the race» 
an enticing topic as illustrative of the social 
advancement of man during the centuries; 
phrenology, physiognomy, hygiene, and re- 
lated themes, 

Anthropology thus studied in the broad, 
lexical meaning of the word, and not in the 
narrow, encyclopedic sense, sometimes given 
it, would surely attract many students of hu- 
man life, men and women, who wish to gain 
more clear and comprehensive views of the 
possessions and possibilities of individual 
lives and of society at large. 


A Food Reform Society.—A move- 
ment is now on foot among several gentle- 
men of progressive tendencies to establish a 
food reform society in the United States, 
analogous in its character and objects to 
those already existing in Europe. The 
principal features of its work as stated in the 
circular issued by the ‘‘ Provisional commit- 
tee,” will be the promotion of the use of 
grains, fruits, and other products of the vege- 
table kingdom, as essential articles of diet; 
the advocacy of total abstinence from the flesh 
of mammals, birds, and fish, and to spread 
the knowledge of the fact that the majority 
of mankind have always subsisted on non- 
flesh-foods. 

Those who may desire to contribute toward 
the formation of this society are requested to 
communicate with Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 13 
Laight Street, New York, or Mr. F. P. Dore- 
mus, 499 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Ancient Ship.—The largest ves- 
sel, next Noah’s Ark, on the records of the 
ancients was built by order of Hiero, the 
second tyrant of Syracuse, under the super- 
intendence of Archimedes, about two hun- 
dred and thirty years before Christ, the de- 
scription of which would fill a small volume. 
Athenzus has left a description of this vast 
floating fabric. There was, he states, as 
much timber employed in her as would have 
served for the construction of fifty galleys. 
It had all the varieties of apartments and 
conveniences necessary to a palace—such as 
banqueting-rooms, baths, a library, a temple 
of Venus, gardens, fish-ponds, mills, and a spa 
cious gymnasium. The inlaying of the floors 
of the middle apartment represented in vari- 
ous colors the stories of Homer's ‘‘ Iliad”; 
there were everywhere the most beautiful 
paintings, and every embellishment and or- 
nament that art could furnish were bestowed 
on the ceilings, windows, and every part. 
The inside of the temple was inlaid with 
cypress wood, the statues were of ivory, and 


was encomposed by an iron rampart or bat- 
tery; it had also eight towers and walls and 
bulwarks, which were furnished with ma- 
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chines of war, one of which was capable of 
throwing a stone of three hundred pounds 
weight or a dart of twelve cubits length, to 
the distance of half a mile. To launch her 
Archimedes invented a screw of great power. 
She had four wooden and eight iron anchors ; 
her mainmast, composed of a single tree, 
was procured after much trouble from distant 
inland mountains. Hiero finding that he had 
no harbors in Sicily capable of containing 
her, and learning that there was famine in 
Egypt, sent her loaded with corn to Alex- 
andria. She bore an inscription, of which 
the following is part: ‘‘Hiero, the son of 
Hierocles, the Dorian, who wields the sceptre 
of Sicily, sends this vessel, bearing in her the 
fruits of the earth. Do thou, O Neptune, 
preserve in safety this ship over the blue 
waves.’ 


An IHuminated Buoy.—Imagine an 
enormous lamp riding the waves. The buoy 
is a compact wrought-iron vessel, which 
serves as a receiver of compressed gas. The 
duration of the flame dgpends upon the size 
of the buoy. Some in use in Europe have 
been made to burn 30 days and some 120 
days. It is said that a buoy of sufficient 
size will contain gas enough to furnish the 
light for one year. During that time the 
flame is steady and constant night and day, 
requiring no attention whatever after once 
put in operation. The lantern attached to 
the buoy admits air enough to feed the flame, 
but not a particle of water can enter. The 
most violent gales, the greatest force of 
the waves, submerging even beneath them, 
nas no effect upon this light. It burns with 
undimmed brightness as long as gas is in its 
reservoir. The light, it is said, can be thrown 
six or seven miles in clear weather. Salty 
deposits are not made on the glass of the 
lanterns, as has been demonstrated The 
refilling of the buoy at certain intervals is 
performed by a tender, and requires but a 
few minutes’ time. It is done by passing the 
gas from a store-holder, which contains the 
yas compressed to ten atmospheres, by means 
of a flexible tube into the buoy at a pressure 
of six atmospheres. 


Forests and Drainage.—Here is an 
apt illustration of how forests affect soil 
drainage: ‘*‘ Cover a table with a thick stra- 
tum of spongy moss and pour on a gallon of 
water. The water will ooze through and 
trickle down the table, but very slowly, day 
by day, and that process of filtration will 
continue for along time ; four hours after, the 
table will still be dripping wet. Then re- 
move the moss and empty the same gallon 
pot on the centre of tne table. This time 
the deluge will pour down in a thick rush, 
and tour hours later the table will be as dry 
as if nothing had happened. With the same 
difference of result a rain shower acts on a 
wooded and treeless country. The forest, 
with its network of moss and roots, absorbs 
nine-tenths of the moisture, and yields it 
slowly in brooks and perennial springs. A 
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naked hill permits it to pour down in rapid 
deluge ; brooks swell to torrents and rivers 
to seas; but in the summer-time those same 
rivers shrink to shallow creeks, their head- 
waters in the treeless mountains have run 
dry.” 


A New Process of Tooth-Draw- 
InG.—A dentist of Geneva has invented a 
new and ingenious process of tooth-drawing, 
which, if introduced, will prove most accept- 
able to toothache sufferers. A small square 
of india-rubber, pierced with a central hole, 
is pushed over the tooth till the upper part of 
the root is reached. The india-rubber gradu- 
ally contracts, pulls on the root, and the 
offending tooth is finally enucleated without 
causing the patient any pain whatever. Four 
or five days are generally required to com- 
plete the operation. Very slight bleeding 
and a slight swelling of the gum are the only 
inconveniences experienced. M, Paul Bert 
brought this ingenious method before the 
Academie des Sciences in Paris, when M. 
Galippe remarked that the process was al- 
ready known, and quoted a case in support 
of its efficacy, in which a young girl had 
placed a ring of india-rubber round her two 
front incisors, and forgot that she had done 
so, the result being that she lost the teeth. 


Excavations at Rome.—In the cx- 
cavations which are being made by the or- 
der of the Minister of Public Instruction 
near the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice 
between the Via Sacra and the Via Nova, un- 
der the northern corner of the Palatine, dis- 
coveries of great importance have taken place 
It was noted, in general, that that rectangle 
of ground must have been occupied by build- 
ings annexed to the very celebrated Temple of 
Vesta, and especially by the house once inhab- 
ited by theVestals,(VestalVirgins). There were 
discoveries at that place in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries that disclosed monuments 
whose character is now confirmed. For in- 
stance, in the year 1497 were found on the 
precise site which is now being excavated 
twelve pedestals of statues erected, chiefly in 
honor of Vestal Virgins. In the year 1549 
two other similar pedestals were found, and 
at the same time the Temple of Vesta was 
destroyed, which was then standing in a state 
of preservation relatively perfect. The re- 
mains ofa vast and very noble building have 
lately been reached, of which the groundwork 
and compartments suit admirably as the resi- 
dence of Vestals. It comprises a vestibule 
(atrium) surrounded in the interior by apart- 
ments of diverse sizes, and a principal saloon 
with a mosaic pavement of the finest speckled 
marble, doors with Portasanfa panels, plinth, 
with cornices of antique red, etc. The vesti- 
bule communicates with the principal saloon 
by means of a gallery with gray-colored col- 
umns, the trunks of which lie overthrown upon 
the ground. The supposition that this atrium 
(vestibule) might justly be that of Vesta, and 
that this dwelling might certainly be that o! 
the Vestals, has received to-day a confirma- 
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tiun, by the discovery of three other grand 
1497 | 


pedestals similar to those found in 
and in 1549, and containing the identicai 
inscriptions chiefly in praise of Vestal Vir- 
gins. The names of these priestesses ap- 
pertain to the cream of the Roman aristocracy 
of the third century ; every half column gives 


the very day and year in which it was dedi- | 


cated. Besides these monuments have been 
found an inscription dedicated to 
modus by a private citizen; an inscription 
dedicated to Alexander Severus by the con- 
tractors of the public highways of Istria, 


of Venice, of Transpadana, of Emilia ; a head | 


of Commodus; a very fine bust of Annio 
Verus, intact; a second imperial historical 
bust; a considerable quantity of written, fig- 
ured, ornamental marbles. Also some 800 
Byzantine silver coins, and one of gold. 
Turin, Italy. HENRY NOBLE. 
To Keep Down House Insects, 
-Of course scrupulous cleanlines 
pose of most of them. Keep the yard free 
from decaying vegetables, refuse from the 
kitchen and the drain of the sink, and 
sweeten the out-buildings with lime, and 
flies will mostly emigrate to promising quar- 
ters. The few stragglers which remain can 
be nearly excluded by frames covered with 
millinet placed in the windows when open. 
These will also keep out the vexatious mos- 
quito. Myriads of these latter insects are 
often bred in swamp spots adjoining the 
dwelling. Proper drainage will route them 
at head-quarters. The rain-water cistern 
is also prolific in mosquitoes: place a few 
lively minnows or other brook fish there, 
and they will fatten on the larva of the tor- 
menting insect—thus the biter will be bitten. 
The flea delights in the dust and litter of 
the wood-house and the wagon-shed. 
move all this, sprinkle fresh lime in its place, 
add whitewash to the beains and boards, and 
the fleas will soon vanish. 
carpets, beat them thoroughly with a slender 


rod, and scatter pepper around the sides of 
the room where the edges of the carpet are | 


to be laid. Then, once a fortnight, whip the 
outside breadths upon the floor with a light 
switch, and the remaining moths will 
beaten out. 


The chinch, or bed-bug, can be routed by | 


first washing all parts of the bedstead with 


cold water, and then, with a brush, applying | 


corrosive sublimate dissolved in spirits, o1 
in amalgam of lard and quicksilver rubbed 
together, Or ask your druggist for six cents 
worth of unguentum ; mix-it with lamp oil, 
and apply it with a brush to all joints and 
crevices, when the bugs will sleep, and allow 
you to do the same. 


* Caution in Silk Culture.—Thines 


ire not always what they are said to be, and | 


this proverb has its application to silk culture. 
The 


“The usually cautious Western Rural, which 
is doing excellent work in the interest of 


farmers and their families, admits to 


columns the statement from a Kansas con 


Com- | 


will dis- | 


Re- | 


Take up all the |} 


be | 


Tribune has occasion mildly to remark : | 


its | 


tributor that ‘ young ladies or others’ in pur- 
suit of ‘pin money’ can ‘make from $15 to 
$25 in forty days with silk-worms.’ Several 
less cautious contemporaries are publishing 
similar statistics, all apparently inspired by 
self-secking persons with eggs and other sup- 
plies for sale, or interested in the crafty 
scheme now being pressed in Congress for a 
Bureau of Silk Culture, with $150,000 of 
Government funds with which to set it a-go- 
ing.” The 7ridune has ‘on file reports of 
various actual experiences of women in this 
‘new industry,’ not one of which is favor- 
able. A great amount of labor is involved, 
some of it anything but pleasant; one says 
she would ‘rather take in washing’ for a 
living. And when the cocoons were finally 
ready for market, in some cases the moncy 
was not forthcoming from dealers to whom 
they were consigned.” 


“a 


** Salt.”—Sir Lionel Playfair contributes 
| to Good Words some of the reasons why the 
word ‘‘ salt,” as used in the Bible, often meant 
what is called petrolerm nowadays. He says: 
‘* Many things become comprehensible if we 
take the generic term salt and apply it to 
petroleum and its residue—asphalt. Lot's 
wife, if converted into a pillar of common 
salt, would have been washed away by the 
first shower of rain; but a pillar of asphalt, 
even as a memorial of her, would have been 
an enduring monument and might have been 
seen by Josephus and his contemporary, 
Clement of Rome, both of whom declare 
they saw it. So, also, when we are told by 
Mark that ‘every one shall be salted with 
fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt,’ I see a meaning only when I recollect 
that in regions containing petroleum, sacri- 
ficial fires were fed with this fuel to aid the 
burning. In like manner when Matthew 
likens the blessed first to salt and immedi- 
ately afterward to a lighted torch (for candles, 
as translated, were then unknown), I see the 
connection in his mind. He had just said 
that salt which had lost its savor was only fit 
to be trodden underfoot of men. Now salt 
never does lose its savor, and is never fit to 
be trodden underfoot. But petroleum does 
lose its essence by exposure, and out of the 
residue the ancients used to make asphalt 
pavements, as they do at the present day.” 





Cauliflower Raising.—A correspon- 
dent of the Weekly Tribune says: ‘1 raised 
splendid cauliflowers last season by this meth- 
od: spaded very deeply a deep, rich piece of 
ground, inclining to moisture, and turned in 
| all the rich old rotted manure I could well 
use. The plants were set out May 1, after 
being wintered in cold frames. When the 
weather became dry, I occasionally poured on 
each planta little diluted manure water, so that 
by late summer the heads began to form, and 
finer heads I never saw. They headed suc- 
| cessively until freezing weather. As soon as 
the white flower-buds, or crown, showed, the 
| leaves were immediately drawn over them 
| and loosely tied, thus preserving the milk- 
white color and tender texture. Cauliflowers 
delight in a deep rich soil with moisture.” 
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ANCIENT MAN. 
are 


"T “HERE 


under 


certain disadvantages 
which the theory of human 
descent according to the Darwinists 
labors, and which late discoveries in the 
lower quaternary, or upper tertiary beds, 
if the latter must be accepted, do not at 
all 


dwellings in the chalk that lined the 


remove. The opening of ancient 
banks of lake or river, whose bed has 
been dry for ages, has brought to light a 
large number of human skeletons with a 
great quantity of bone and stone imple- 
ments and flint weapons and tools. With- 
in a few years back zealous observers like 
de Baye, Harvey, Dupont, Lartet, de Qua- 
trefages, have brought into special promi- 
nence the characteristics of the men of 
the glacial period, or of that remote 
epoch when so low a temperature pre- 
vailed in Central Europe that the rein- 
deer, the mammoth, and mountain goat 
roamed over the plains of France, and 
browsed upon the wooded slopes of Italy 
and Austria. 
in the hillside dwellings, whose rocky 
structure has preserved their osseous re- 
mains until our day, several types of 
We 


cranial organization appear. have 


In the places of burial, and 
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the long skull of the Canstadt type, ot 
which the celebrated fossil of Neander- 
| thal is a specimen, and the broad skull of 
| the la Truchére type, which is elevated in 
the forehead and crown, and in horizontal 
| contour approaches the Teutonic class of 
the present time. Between these two 
types there are three intermediate types 
| that intimate a mixture or blending of 


races. In fact, in some caves, deep in 


| 
| 
| 


valley alluvium, crania of the long and 
broad and mixed types have been found 
lying together, thus proving the claim 
of archzolovists that distinct races of 
ancient peoples through conquest or 
friendly intercourse mingled their char-' 
acteristic features. 

The dolichocephalic or long - skulled 
race may have antedated the brachyceph- 
alic or broad-skulled race; they were 


of 


gence, their difference in the latter re- 


smaller-brained and inferior intelli- 


spect being impressed upon the bones 


and flints that convey to the mod- 


ern student very clear suggestions of 
their respective advance in the industries 
life. 


long the man of Cro-Magnon or Nean- 


of domestic and social But how 
derthal lived before the appearance of 
the man of Grenelle is but a subject of 
speculation as yet. They were contempo- 
raries in the quaternary epoch of geology ; 
and like types of development, cranial 
The of 


endowed as the 


and mental, exist to-day. man 


Canstadt was as well 


wild Australian, or the Bushman of South 


Africa; the man of Cro-Magnon is rep- 





resented to-day by the American Indian, 
| his type of head being quite the same, 
and the man of la Truchére has left us 
in the few bones that remain of him the 
| surprising witness of a cranial capacity 
equal to that of the modern European. 


Some archzologists are of opinion tlt 
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this large-headed man of la Truchére has 
a more ancient history than even the 
long-headed races of Canstadt and Nean- 
derthal. M. de Quatrefages thinks so. 
Accept this and we are placed in a 
strange dilemma with regard to the al- 
leged descent of man from the pithecoid 
ape ; for an immense chasm or /za/us ex- 
ists between the dolichocephalic man and 
the highest anthropoid ape, the gorilla. 
If somewhere in the alluvial deposits of 
the tertiary there lie remains of an inter- 
mediate race, of an ape-man, his cranial 
characteristics must suggest the Canstadt 
type, but very much below it, and this to 
be true would show that there were alter- 
nations of development; that somehow 
the broad-headed, large-brained man suc- 
ceeded the low-browed, small-brained 
ape-man, and was succeeded in turn by 
the narrow-headed race of Canstadt. 
Surely, this would be altogether out of 
keeping with the normal procedure of 
development, and logically impossible. 
The gorilla, assumed by the Darwinist 
to approach nearest to man, presents 
another difficulty on the side of intelli- 
gence, because he is not the equal, by 
any means, of the chimpanzee or orang- 
outang in intelligence; in fact, is inferior 
tothe dog. Can it be that nature so ex- 
hausted herself in bringing forth the 
ape-man that she did not endow him 
with the vigor necessary to withstand the 
cataclysms or other crises of the remote 
tertiary, and so he perished, leaving no 
trace for the gratification of the yearn- 
ing Haeckelite? If so, whence came the 
men of the stone age,those rude con- 
temporaries of the mammoth and hairy 
elephant? And how is it that the gorilla 
has degenerated from that high estate 
which must have been his, if the major 
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premise implied in our query be admit- 
ted? 





The revelations of geology, interpreted 
with candor, point to the conclusion that 
primitive man, wherever he lived, 10,000 
Or 50,000 years ago, was as much man, 
distinctively, by physical and mental 
organization, as man to-day. In his needs, 
methods of self-preservation, his indus- 


tries, wars, social and domestic habits, 
appreciation of ornament, sense of fear, 
adoration of a spiritual Power, the cave- 
dweller of the Drift period was the ana- 
logue of the man of the nineteenth 
century. 


>, 


ANOTHER PANIC ON ’CHANGE. 


Sle recent extraordinary develop- 

ments concerning the way in which 
money operations are conducted in Wall 
Street, call to mind a bit of French hu- 
mor. A father says to his son, “ My dear 
boy, the business world is divided into 
two camps, the gamblers and the specu- 
lators.” The son rejoins, “ Why, father, 
what difference is there between these?” 
“Don’t you see, boy? The speculator is 
the one who gains. The loser is only a 
gambler.” 

The sudden suspension of a firm of 
brokers, in the midst of what were pre- 
sumed to be very large business opera- 
tions, and that had the backing of names 
ranking high in political and social cir- 
cles, led to the prompt discovery that the 
business carried on by them was alto- 
gether out of the bounds of common dis- 
honesty and deception. The audacity 
and success of the managing partner in 
persuading men with means to believe 
impossible schemes of financial invest- 


ment, would appear altogether incredible, 
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if we had not the published testimony of 
those who lost the tens and hundreds of 





thousands they placed in his hands. 

Of course the effect of such an an- 
nouncement was to diminish public con- 
fidence in banks and brokers generally, 
and occasion a rysh of timid investors 
The result 
is known. Many long-established bank- 


upon their financial agents. 


ing concerns were forced to suspend, 
and the whole atmosphere of ’Change 
became dark and threatening, and fora 
time a general crash in every line of se- 


curity seemed imminent. 


Such crises in the money centres must 
be expected to occur so long as financial 
operations are conducted as they are by 
greedy men who seek to destroy every 
element of substantial value in stocks 
and bonds, and to make even the neces- 
sities of life their puppets, for gain's sake. 
There is a glamour surrounding dealings 
in money that is disturbing to the mental 
balance of most men; their acquisitive 
sense becomes over-excited ; their Denev- 
olent, conscientious, rational senses be- 
come warped and subordinated to the 
selfish feelings, hence they acquire an 
abnormal thirst for speedy riches, and 
seeming opportunities for large profit 
draw them into the maze of speculation. 
Speculation is but trying the chances of 
fortune; so is gambling; but the specu- 


lator’s stakes are larger and his game is | 
played openly. If he win, the community | 
applauds his success ; if he lose, he is ac- | 


counted an “unlucky dog”; yet that is 


but an incident of the “Street.” If his 


losing involve others, then we hear of | 
fraud and peculation—the unauthorized 
using of other people’s money. But some- | 
how the speculator on ‘Change is not | 
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prison door closes on him—because 





doubtless his victims feel themselves shar- 
ers of his guilt. They are willing sharers of 
his successful ventures, ready to smile at 
any “crookedness,” in “ put,” or “call,” 
or “straddle,” or “loan,” or “share,” 
that helps to increase his bank account 
But 
after all, knowing as we do the tenor of 


and to render a dividend to them. 


“operations” in money as they are usu- 
ally conducted, why should the commu- 
nity be startled by any convulsion in Wall 
Street, when banker and broker are but 
the agents of the community, and merely 
express the undercurrent of popular de- 
sire for wealth? 


BE OF GOOD CHEER. 


—— is the cheerful spirit. It is 
| exceedingly rare that a man possess- 
ing a sunny disposition is found in the 

walks of vice and crime—for the trait is 





diametrically opposed to practices that 
induce bitterness of feeling, remorse, and 
| gloom. 


} ° ° ° , 
| gaicty and sprightliness, but there is a 


An immoral man may affect 


| constraint in his manner that declares its 
| 


hollowness. He lacks heartiness and 
sincerity; his loud professions are re- 
ceived by those who know him as artti- 
ficial and empty; there is no soul in 
them—nothing to warm and encourage 
a sinking heart. 

The basis of true cheerfulness is a 
generous, hopeful nature, and in its prac- 
tical expression it is allied with Consci- 
| entiousness. One who is weighted with 
a sense of having done wrong, carries a 
troubled conscience, and can not look 
out upon the world serencly and buoy- 


antly. Hence, to cultivate cheerfulness, 


often pursued by his victim until the | it is necessary to keep one’s-self clean; 
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no stains of vice must blot the tablet of 
thought. 

It is difficult to be always cheerful. 
Yes; but if the habits are pure, then one 
can smile in the midst of misfortunes. 
The consciousness of duty performed to 
the utmost will sustain the heart even 
when troubles surge over one like ocean 


billows. But great, overwhelming troub- | 
les rarely occur to the cheerful man. | 
There is a saving influence, a kind of | 


talismanic potency in his pleasant, sunny 
temper that often converts apparent evil 
into good, or blunts the sharpness of 
calamity. 

Morally and physically the cheerful 
man is superior to the grave or sardonic 
man; his brain is fed by a quicker current 
from the heart; his faculties interact with 
more facility and effect. 
more clearly what he should do in an 
emergency; and if he be swept away by 
an overwhelming tide of misfortune his 
buoyant spirit helps him to struggle on 
and to make the most of any proffered 
The cheerful man never lacks 
friends, while the gloomy, melancholy one 


help. 


repels kind ettention; and when misfor- 
tune comes to him it usually drags him 
to the bottom. 

To all we say, cultivate cheerfulness, 
for with it will come happiness. 


— 


TOBACCO IN THE CHURCH.—In the 
Washington Evening Star there recently 





appeared the following unique advertise- 
ment: 

“The prayers of God’s people are most 
earnestly requested for the thorough puri- 
fication of a young church, whose pastor 
and officers are inveterate tobacco-users, 
much against the wishes of its members.” 


This was evidently the irrepressible ovt- 
flow of some one whose “righteous soul 
was vexed with the filthy” breaths of the 


Hence he sees | 


aforesaid pastor and officers. We are 
sorry for the “young church” and for 
many old churches on account of the 
tobacco habit that has enslaved their 
pastors and officers. Incorrigible agnos- 
tics or infidels, like Ingersoll for instance, 


delight in finding such examples for their 





brilliant sarcasm and reckless sophistry 
against Christianity. Our Methodist 
friends are fighting against the tobacco 
evil with encouraging success. Let other 
denominations follow their lead, and let 
the Church be clean. How can God be 
glorified in the bodies of men while they 


| persist in practices that are conducive to 


indecency ? 





— 


THE COURSE IN PHRENOLOGY. 


Shores who desire to enter the course 
of instruction in “The American 
| Institute of Phrenology,” which opens its 
annual session on the first Tuesday in 
| October and continues six wecks, will, of 
course, be employing their spare time in 
| reading on the subject, in order to enter 
all the more intelligently into the work 
oi mastering the theory and practice of 
Phrenology. It is not merely the profes- 
sional who intends to make it a life busi- 
ness, that reaps advantage from this course 
of instruction. Teachers, lawyers, min- 
isters, and business men avow the great 
aid that a knowledge of Phrenology, 
learned in the Institute, has been to them. 
One minister, recently a student, writes 
with enthusiasm of the benefit which he 
derives from it in his pulpit labors and 
pastoral work. 

When professional men shall learn how 
much a knowledge of mind and character 
will aid them in their several spheres of 
labor, the Institute will be thronged. The 
merchant and business man also needs 
to know all he may of human character 
to insure success in normal and laudable 
enterprises. 

For circular setting forth terms and all 
other particulars, address Secretary Am. 








Ins. of Phrenology, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Go Our Correspondents, 


QuESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
& nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fSol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfac/ory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
peofle as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. 1f you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 


‘. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE ‘TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1s ALL CASES, persons who 


communicate with us through the post-office should, i/- 


they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor if 
this is done. 

COMBATIVENESS, SELF-ESTEEM, ETC., 
AND RASHFULNESS.—Question : If a bashful per- 
son were to cultivate Combativeness, Self-esteem, 
and Executiveness, would he overcome his bashful- 
ness ? D. D. D. 

Answer: In a very great degree, doubtless ; as 
the manifestation of the feeling is due largely to 
the weakness or lack of influence on the part of 
those faculties. 


TREATMENT OF CoLps.—E. F. F.—The 
treatment to be prescribed for a cold must depend 
upon the temperament and condition of the patient. 
In the outset of its development, if one take a great 
deal of outdoor exercise, he may bring about a re- 
action of the system, and so overcome the derange- 
ment of the mucous membrane. If, however, the 
disturbance be severe, it is best for the patient to 
stay at home; eat the simplest food and very little 
of that, but drink abundantly of hot water; take a 
wet-sheet pack, or a thorough sweating bath. One 
of the first things one should see about, when a 
cold has been contracted, is to clear the system as 
much as possible of all morbific matter, using for 
that purpose simple enemas. 


, 
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““MAN OF PURPOSE,” ETC.—J. N. L.— 
The item which your letter considers was taken 
from a very respectable newspaper, and we felt 
warranted in giving it place. You do not impair 
the reputation of the farmer for energy and effi- 
ciency ; and perhaps in your comments upon his 
character as known in the neighborhood, your view 
of him may be a little invidious. It is said, you 
know, that ‘no man is great to his valet,” and 
‘*the prophet is without honor in his own country.” 
We can infer that the person who wrote the notice 
of him, as it originally appeared, placed his esti- 
mate chiefly upon what he had heard of the man’s 
energy as a working farmer. 


STRONG CHARACTERISTICS.—P., S. W. 
—The strong characteristics which make up the 
distinctive disposition of a man, are due to the in- 
fluence of strong or active organs in his mental 
composition. You are right in your inference that 
these strong characteristics give the special features 
of one’s conduct, dress, manner, etc. Take, for 
instance, the influence of strong Self-esteem; it 
renders a man erect in pose, emphatic and decided 
in language, assured, independent, off-hand gen- 
erally ; you will find the man with large and active 
Benevolence, kind, generous, sympathctic, and con- 
ciliatory. A man with large Approbativeness has 
a disposition to flatter others, and expects to be 
tickled in return ; in fact, he fishes for good words 
and soft speech ; he likes ‘* sugar-coated pills,” and 
he dresses with some regard to his appearance, so 
that he shall win notice and commendation. A 
man of large Self-esteem, unless he possesses a 
good degree of order and taste, may be very care- 
less in his dress ; even distress his friends by con- 
stant shabbiness. 


INQUIRY ABOUT MosEs,—F. H. 
quests some information concerning the sixth and 
seventh book by Moses; perhaps some reader can 
enlighten him; we confess our ignorance of any 
works by the great Hebrew lawgiver, outside of 
those known in the Pentateuchal series. 


re- 


PHYSICAL GRowTH.—C, E, B.—Tend- 
encies of growth are inherent, but they can be 
promoted by outdoor exercises, good food, and 
proper habits. One who lives improperly, is given 
to the common vices of the day, does not sleep 
sufficiently, is irregular and erratic in his diet, can 
not be expected to grow into vigorous conditions ; 
he will become warped and stunted in some re- 
spects. We have no doubt that the use of alcohol 
and tobacco suppresses normal physical develop- 
ment ; that many a person is deprived of his heri- 
tage of height and strength by reason of early im- 
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prudence in these respects. Indoor life and an oc- 
cupation which prevents one from exercising the 
limbs normally, will have some effect in retarding 
one’s growth. 


ERUPTIONS PRODUCED BY MEDICINES. | 


—N. Y.—Yes, some of the more popular reme- 


dies are productive of eruptions on the skin; cer- | 


tain constitutions being more liable to them than 
others. For instance, the persistent use of quinine 
is likely to produce an eczema or purpura. Taking 
iodide of potassium produces in some cases an 
eruption on the neck, face, and shoulders. Chloral 
hydrate affects the face and neck. Balsam co- 
paiba may induce a rash which seems to prefer the 
ankles and wrist. The effects of calomel are well 
known. The quinine eruption is almost too well 
known to need description ; it is somewhat ephem- 
eral in its nature, disappearing soon after the per- 
son gives up his doses of quinine; it is of a bright 
hue, something like the rash of scarlet fever. It 
first appears on the face and neck, and then spreads 
over the body ; sometimes it comes in spots, and 
resembles the measles; at other times it has the 
nature of urticaria, or itch, with some swelling, and 
is very annoying. 
pura have been reported in the medical organs 
lately. 


EFFECTS OF SLEEPING TOGETHER. 
—J. E. M.—There is a good deal of logic and 
truth in the theory that injury may be sustained 
by one of two persons who are accustomed to sleep 
together. People differ in temperament, and the 
influence of temperament is either negative or posi- 
tive. Positive natures are reflective; negative na- 
tures are absorptive. Of two persons who generally 
room together, the positive one, if of weakly habit, 
will lose elements of strength; they will be ab- 


sorbed by the negative, and the result in time will | 


be a decrease of physical energy and nervous power, 
which will be evident. We do not approve the 
practice of a sickly or weak person sleeping with a 
strong one. Healthy children of the same age may 
room together, but we should protest against an 
old person sleeping with a young one. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AND PHRENOLOGY. 
—W. H.—Scientific thought has undergone a very 
considerable change in late years; even O. W. H., 
whom you mention, and who at one time was 
almost vindictive in his criticisms of Phrenology, 
has changed his attitude since the ‘* Professor of the 
Breakfast-table” was published. We know of his 
having made a statement within a few years that is 
favorable through the doctrine of organic localiza- 
tion admitting that Phrenology has proved that 
there are fixed relations between organization and 
mind and character. Scientific men who are con- 
versant with recent investigations in cerebral organ- 
ism, accept generally the view that the brain is com- 
posed of different centres, having sensory or motor 





Several cases of quinine pur- | 





functions. Instead of learned men denying the 
phrenological principles, the reverse is true. We 
rarely meet with one who does not accept them; it 
may be with a qualification, but nevertheless it is 
an acceptance, 


Eye CULTURE. — F.— There are no 
special works on the subject to which you refer; 
but we would remark that the study of any branch 
of mechanics, especially in outdoor life, helps to ex- 
pand the perceptive organs, and give them power 
and efficiency. 


Ghat Eben Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















“WHAT IS YOUR OBJECT ?”—A man’s 
actions appear in about that light in which we view 
them. To him who isselfish, and seeks only those 
things that will add to his own interests, the hearts 
of other men appear closed, cold, and even cruel. 
But to him whose heart is full of tender compas- 
sion, whose chief desire is to make others happy, 
and whose soul is not at rest, unless made so by 
kind words and deeds—to such an individual this 
world appears to contain an unusual number of 
sympathetic minds. One great object of life should 
be to do good, to make others happy, and this by 
the means and methods which are nearest at hand, 
which even the poorest can possess: kind words, 
a pleasant face and approving smile. Many a 
pathway has been brightened, many a dark day has 
been made fair, and many a lone heart, beavy and 
burdened almost to despair, has been gladdened 


| and made to rejoice because of the sunshine a 


smile or a kind word has brought. None can feel 
the effect of the sun’s warmth or its brightness and 
not be benefited, and few can experience the elec- 
trifying influences of pleasant, sociable natures, 
without feeling a growing amiability within their 
own being. 

There are few positions in which a bright, cheerful 
disposition can have a more salutary influence than 
in the school-room, where one is surrounded by 
active, wide-awake children, ready to imitate the 
actions and manners of their elders, Naturally, 
children are close observers, and are easily affected 
by the dispositions of those with whom they come 
in contact, so that many a life-course has been 
mapped out and determined by the teacher. Hid- 
den powers are daily brought to light, faculties are 
being developed, new ambitions are given birth, as- 
pirations are placed upon a loftier plane, and a 
mind that once would have been content to revel in 
trivial affairs, now secks refreshment in themes of 
philosophy, and loves to dwell among the theories 
of metaphysicians. And all this by quiet, calm in- 
fluence. Would that we all might be possessed of 
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that power to lead others on to eflort—the power of 
which Young says : 


** It sheds on souls susceptible of light, 
The glorious dawn of an eternal dzy.” 


It is the highest aspiration that the mind of mortal 
can conceive—the desire to sweeten the memor:es 
of those we love by leading their young minds to a 
nobler conception of life and eternity. Life, and 
the duties we owe ourselves and others while en- 
joying our sojourn in this world of beauty and hap- 
piness, are among those things most needful to our 
well-being. 

Fame is the goal for which thousands have t piled 
in utter forgetfulness of the duties they owe to their 
fellow-men ; toiled and labored only to find them- 
selves deserted at last by the very hopes that spurred 
them on. While many seek fame, greater num- 
bers are throwing their lives away in the race for 
wealth, and never come to a realizing sense of the 
fruitlessness of all their labors until the evening of 
life draws nigh and they behold, with gloomy 
hearts, the emptiness of their purpose. Again do 
we ask: ** What is your object ?” 

JOHN L. SHAWNER, 


CONVINCED. —A lake county corre- 
spondent of Illinois writes: ‘* When I sent you my 
last order for books, I thought I could not pos- 
sibly afford to buy any more; since reading the 
‘True Healing Art,’ I have concluded that I 
have bought my last supply of medicine, and in- 
tend to spend the next few dollars I can spare for 
another good book on hygienic education, because 
I see more truth in it than in all the ‘science’ of 
medicine. I have been poor all my life because my 
parents wasted their moncy for tea, coffee, and 
tobacco, animal food and condiments; destroying 
their health and mine, and then paying doctors’ 
bills to get cured again. When 1 remind my 
father that tobacco brought the cancer to his lip, 
and coffee heart-disease and headache to mother, 
they will not believe it, and tell me I must be crazy. 
But let them doubt, I will believe.” 


PERSONAL. 


THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA has made herself ill 
by overmuch riding at Wiesbaden, and has gone to 
Amsterdam for the advice of a celebrated Dutch 
doctor. This is what might have been expected, 
assuming that what we have heard of her fondness 
for athletic sports is true. 


Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY, on her eightieth 
birthday, received presents of rare flowers frcm 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Boston, and 
neighboring towns, poems from friends, and in- 
genious handiwork from Kindergarten children, a 
fitting recognition of a noble and beautiful life. It 





was Miss Peabody who helped most <o provide Prof. 
Maria Mitchell with a fine telescope for her astro- 
nomical studies. 

JupaH P, BENJAMIN, the distinguished lawyer 
and advocate, and ex-member of the late Southern 
Confederacy, died in Paris, May 8. Mr. Benjamin, 
formerly of New Orleans, was in 1852 elected to 
the United States Senate, and again returned in 
1858. In 1861 he withdrew from the Senate, and 
was appointed Attorney-General in Jeiferson Davi;’'s 
Cabinet. He became the Confederate Secretary of 
War in February, 1862, but resigned because of the 
strictures passed on him by a committee of the 
Richmond Congress. Mr. Davis appointed him 
Secretary of State, a position which he retained 
until the collapse of the South. He then made his 
way to Key West, Fla., and embarking in an open 
saii-boat reached Nassau. In September, 1S6s, he 
arrived in London, and the next year was admitted 
to the bar, from which he retired February 9, 1883. 
He was then considered one of the foremost law- 
yers of England. 


CHARLES O’CoNoR, the eminent lawyer, died at 
Nantucket, May r2th last. He was a native of New 
York City, and born in 1804, the son of an Irish 
gentleman of fine culture. His parents were mem- 
bers of tne Roman Catholic Church, and he re- 
mained loyal to it throughout his long life. He 
did not receive a university education, but the sur- 
roundings of his life during boyhood favored pre- 
cocity and strength in developing his mental powers. 
When admitted to the bar, he soon made his mark 
among the lawyers of New York, and before he 
was 30 years old had won distinction. The story 
is told that some years ago he was engaged in an 
important lawsuit in which many very old people 
appeared as witnesses. He was struck by the fact 
that some of these were more than go years of age, 
and that those who owned to 60 and 7o thought 
themselves still young. Further inquiry brought 
out the fact that they were mostly from Nantucket. 
He made a promise that if ever he could get away 
from his practice and settle down to the serious 
business of prolonging his life he would go to Nan- 
tucket. Accordingly he made Nantucket his resi- 
dence during the last years of his life, and there he 
died. 

mines, Us tiamitaaiepciniigs 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seec.”” 


THE repose of power is its richest phase and its 
clearest testimony. 

THE religion of Christ is peace and good-will; 
the religion of Christendom is war and ill-will.— 
Landor. 

To seek the redress of grievances by going to 
law, is like sheep running for shelter to a bramble 
bush.—D1iwin. 
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Tue heights of early promotion and glory lift us 
no whit nearer heaven. It is easier to step there 
from the lowly vale of humiliation and sorrow. 

HAVE patience awhile; slanders are not long- 
lived. Truth is the child of Time; ere long she 
shall appear to vindicate thee.—A até, 

Our duty, though set about by thorns, may still 
be made a staff, supporting while it tortures. Cast 
it away, and like the prophet’s wand it changes to 
a snake.— Fer rold. 

THE teacher who succeeds best is he who puts 
his whole soul into his speech, and thus imparts his 
soul to others in the very process of conveying in- 
formation to their understanding.—Z. P. Whipple. 

THERE are two metals, one of which is omnipo- 
tent in the cabinet, and the other in the camp— 
gold and iron, He that knows how to apply them 
both, may indeed attain the highest station, but he 
must know something more to keep it.—Cofton. 

THE sure foundations of the State are laid in 
knowledge, not in ignorance; and every sneer at 
education, at culture, at book-learning, which is the 
recorded wisdom of the experience of mankind, is 
the demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, invit- 
ing national degeneracy and ruin.--G. W. Curtis. 


_- 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A LITTLE boy having broken his rocking-horse 
the day it was bought, his mother rebuked him. 
He silenced her by inquiring, ‘t What's the good of 
a horse till it’s broke ?” 

A MAN made a bet that he could ride a fly-wheel 
in a saw-mill, and as his widow paid the bet she 
remarked, ‘* William was a kind husband, but he 
did not know much about fly-whecls.” 

“Use your fork, Johnnie! Have you forgotten 
so soon what I told you about using your fingers ?” 
“ Well, mamma, fingers were made before forks ?” 
“Yes, they were; but not your fingers, my son.” 

A MODERN philosopher thinks it is a mistake to 
suppose that women have stronger attachments 
than men. ‘*A man,” he says, “is often attached 
to an old hat; but who ever heard of a woman 
being attached to an old bonnet ?” 


“*Do you see that fellow lounging there ?” asked 
Bumpkins. ‘‘ Yes. How does he manage to live— 
by his wits ?” ‘*Oh, no ; he’s a cannibal.” “ A can- 
nibal! How?” ‘ He lives on other people,” was 
B.'s reply, as he vanished round the corner. 

““MELICAN man him thlew pebble, blake Yong 
Sing window,” said a complainant in Justice White’s 
court. 

“How big was the pebble ?” his honor asked. 

‘Bout seve’teen pound,” said Yong Sing. 





A TouGH LozENGE.—A New York doctor, while 
escorting a lady home one evening, gave her a 
troche to relieve her cough: but it had no effect. 
The next day she returned the suspenders button, 
with a note suggesting that he might need it for 
the coming Sunday collection. 


‘*Ir the gentleman who keeps the shoe store 
with a red head will return the umbrella of a young 
lady with whalebone ribs and an iron handle 
to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop he will hear of 
something to his advantage, as the same is the gift 
of a deceased mother now no more, with the name 
engraved on it.”=-4Adv. 

















In this department we give short reviews cf suh 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION, with some Pre- 
liminary Considerations on Cerebral Dynamics. 
Ry J. Leonard Corning, M.D., Physician to the 
New York Neurological Infirmary. 12mo, pp. 
234. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It seems strange that it is only within thirty or 
forty years that cerebral conditions have obtained 
much attention from those whose special business 
it is to care for the health of people, and only 
within a dozen years have physicians begun to 
understand the relation of the brain to physi- 
cal capabilicy. How much the light that has 
been shed upon this subject is due to earnest 
phrenological observers from Willis, Gall, and 
Spurzheim down, it would be impossible to 
estimate, while to-day there are many zealous 
men ‘on both sides of the sea” who are con- 
stantly studying the brain and nervous system, and 
finding new data of value to psychologist and phys- 
iologist. The fact that mental action involved 
expenditure or loss of living material, and thus 
drew upon the physical energies to the extent even 
of producing weakness and exhaustion, was, at 
first, hard to be understood ; but now no well-in- 
formed man denies it, and the necessity is perceived 
with equal clearness, of sustaining the brain that is 
active with adequate food elements, if its vigor is 
to be maintained and the functional equilibrium of 
the system in general is to be preserved. 

The auther of the work under notice has been at 
much pains to prepare a summary of the philosophy 
of cerebral action in its relation to normal and ab- 
normal states, and also to indicate the sources of 
brain disease, and the most approved methods of 
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restoring health to the worn-out nervous system. 
His motive is evidently the practical one of the 
pkysician, as he presents formularies of diagnosis, 
and treatment that must be useful to others of his 
profession who have not had the time or opportunity 
to study in this special line of pathology. He points 
out with clear emphasis the effect of vicious habits 
and the common irregularities of society upon the 
brain, and also rebukes with becoming severity 
the reckless imposition of excessive study upon 
youth as practiced in many ambitious schools and 
colleges. 

The treatment proposed is drawn, in great part, 
from officinal sources, but we can not but approve 
the author's spirit in attributing to rational food 
and rest the leading part in the procedure of cure. 


How To Stupy CHARACTER; or, The 
True Basis of the Science of Mind, including a view 
of Alexander Bain's criticism of the Phrenological 
system. By Thomas A. Hyde. Paper, socents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 

The foundation of this essay appeared in two or 
three Numbers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
so that its spirit is not altogether unknown to the 
reader of this magazine; but it may be assumed 
that the reader, of what has been submitted to his 
examination, will have an earnest desire to read the 
whole essay and to know more of Mr. Hyde's views. 
The object of the essay is a comparison of the older 
metaphysical and the present psychological and ex- 
perimental methods with the phrenological system. 
The author comes to their consideration as a 
student of mind, one who, in his university career, 
had been led to the special examination of the laws 
of thought. He is not, therefore, an accidental ob- 
server, and unprepared to offer testimony. His 
analysis of faculty and function shows familiarity 
with the schools ; and in his weighing of the sys- 
tem of introspection with the system of observation, 
he must be credited with candor and an earnest de- 
sire to reach the truth. An extended analysis of the 
oratorical type of character forms one of his illustra- 
tions of the definiteness that is attained by a true 
scientific procedure in the study of mind. It is keen, 
clear, very interesting, and full of useful sugges- 
tions to those engaged in the study of oratory or 
elocution. The essay is specially valuable in its 
analysis of Prof. Bain's attempt to formulate a sys- 
tem of classifying and defining faculties. It is 
adapted to the reading of thoughtful people ; those 
who are desirous of obtaining sound views in regard 
to the constitution of the mind, and of applying 
correct principles in the analysis of character. A 
volume of this kind has a practical bearing in the 
philosophical discussions of the day. It helps to 
take the subject of mind out of the vague and mazy 
atmosphere which surrounds it owing to the current 
drift of speculation and controversy. Mr. Hyde 
writes earnestly and vigorously, with the spirit of a 
man whose mind is thoroughly pervaded with the 
importance of his subject, and comprehends the 





value of the principles that he aims to elucidate in 
human life. Although a book that may be read 
in a few hours, it is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of mind and character. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND Poy- 
ERTY,” ETC.—This is a new book now in the press of 
the Fowler & Wells Company. Its author, Mr. Will- 
iam Hanson, discusses, in a series of five essays, the 
leading points and arguments of Henry George, in 
his well-known ‘ Progress and Poverty,” and “ So- 
cial Problems,” indicating clearly the errors of as- 
sumption and reasoning that mar those powerful 
books, and showing the fundamental impractica- 
bility of the methods advised by the great reformer. 
He also analyzes, with a keen logic, the recent 
work of Mr. Dunning Macleod, ** Economics,” and 
reveals its inconsistent sophistry. ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Protection and Free Trade,” constitutes one essay in 
which the principles of the two great parties, that 
stand arrayed against each other on the Tariff ques- 
tion, are reviewed in the light of political responsi- 
bility, and what constitutes true national progress. 
The final chapter, ‘‘ The Industrial Problem Con- 
sidered @ friori,” looks into the essential merits of 
the subject, and impartially points out wrong-doing 
and mistakes on both sides—on the part of the cap- 
italist, and on the part of the worker—and fear- 
lessly admonishes both with regard to their duty. 
The work is written for the people; is as revolu- 
tionary in sentiment, and even more radical than 
‘** Progress and Poverty ” itself, but its every propo- 
sition for social reform is based upon justice, and 
the simple demands of pure humanity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


SENATE DocuMENT. Containing the report of 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage, including the 
arguments of Miss Anthony, Mrs. Shattuck, Mrs. 
Sewall, Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. Stewart, and others. 
Another strong effort in behalf of the right to vote 
for women. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, pre- 
sented at the meeting May 13, 1884. A very en- 
couraging summary of temperance movements dur- 
ing the past year; containing notes relating to the 
cause from all parts of the country. Public senti- 
ment seems to be stirring in earnest with regard to 
the great evil of liquor-trafficing. 

THE CoMPLETE CARRIAGE AND WAGON PalInT- 
ER. A concise compendium of the art of painting 
carriages, wagons, and sleighs, comprising full di- 
rections in all the various branches, including Ictter- 
ing, scrolling, ornamenting, striping, varnishing, 
coloring, with numerous recipes for mixing colors. 
Illustrated. An interesting mechanical subject, 
treated with commendable brevity, and well adapted 
to the use of the practical man, The illustrations 
are well drawn and entirely applicable to the 
branches of the subject mentioned in the title. 
Price, $1.00. Published by M. T. Richardson. 
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President, 
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ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus. Manager, 


DRAYTON, 
Secretary. 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prosecution of the business here- 
tofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the business, or in tts 
All remittances should be made payable to the order of the 


FOWLER & WELIS CO 


general management. 


The Subscription Price o/ the Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the | 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 
ters are required to Register letters whenever re- 
guested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by 


mail, as it ts almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps will be received for 
factional parts of a dollar. These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time 
you write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
& Wells Co., and not to any person connected 
with the office. In this way only can prompt and 
careful attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered Srom this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or tie PurenoLocicaL 
JOURNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Premium List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application, 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our 
New List of “* Books Sor Women" will be sent 
fo any address on receipt of stamp for postage. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, | 
753 Broadway, New York. 
} 


Announcement.— Many of our read- 


| ers will be pleased to find the nominees of the late 


Presidential Convention at Chicago, in this month's 
issue, and we may without untoward presumption ex- 
pect the articles entitled * Organic Cerebration,” “A 
Craniologist’s Paradise,” ** Sicily,’ and the sketch of 
Mr. J. R. Dodge, to be read with much interest by our 
subscriber-friends generally. For next month we 
have in preparation, “ How the Selfish Sentiments 
Combine,” “* The Cranial Affinities of Men and Apes,” 
from a lecture by Prof. Virchow; “China: its Age, 
Government, and Social Customs,” illustrated ; ‘** The 
Citadel of Gaeta,” “ Trichinosis, or the Pork Disease,” 
illustrated, and other topics, including especially the 
important one of the Democratic side of the contest 
for President and Vice-President, which will be illus- 
trated with portraits of the candidates. 


A Special Offer.—We desire to call 
the attention of eur readers to the special premium 
offer made in this Number of the Journna. It is, to 
give any present subscriber who will send us one new 
name for one year, a copy of the new “ American Dic- 
tionary and Compendium of Useful Knowledge,” a 
work fully described on another page. This is the 
most comprehensive, compact, and useful work of its 
kind ever published, and one which should be at haud 
for ready reference. It is found extremely useful to 
those who have the large dictionaries, on account of 
its compactness and classifications. Please remember 
that this is not given as a premium, but only to present 
subscribers who will send us a new name. To the 
subscribers we also offer the premium bzast or 
books as usual. Read the advertisement and make an 
effort at once to secure at least one new subscriber. 


A Journal Binder.—Believing it 
would serve the interests of a large number of our read- 
ers, we have arranged for the making of a binder of a 
suitable size and properly lettered, for the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. Itis the best binder we have ever seen, 
strong and durable, and at the same time neat and at- 
tractive ; can be used with one Number of the Jour- 
NAL or with a year's Numbers, and will answer cither 
as a temporary or permanent binder. We will send it 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 85 cents, or we will 
send it as a premium to any of our present subscribers 
who will send one new subscription at the regular rate, 
$2.00, or at $2.25, with premium to subscribers, For 
a more complete description and illustration, see ad- 
vertising department. 





2 PUBLISHERS’ 
For Girls.—The A/p/a, published at 
Washington, D. C., says: “An Institute of Heredity 
and Hygiene was held in this city the first week in 


May, under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. Miss | 


Mary Whitall Smith, who presided at the bygiene sec- 


tion, recommended ‘ For Girls,’ published by Fowler | 


& Wells Co., and sold at $1.00, as the very be:t special 
phy-iolog; yet published, and warmly recommended it 
to the young women present as wise, chaste, and 
scientific. An influential triend writes: ‘I consider 
“For Girls” a boon for this generation. It can not he 
too highly prized.’ This seems to be the jndgment of 
al] thinking people that peraze this most excellent 
book. Its rapid sale confirms this opinion. Every 


from fourteen to twenty years old should own one for 
herself. They cost but one dollar, but will save many 
handred dollars in doctors’ bills if the irstruction is ob- 
served, and days, months, and years of suffering, and 
loss of time. Invalidism is one of the heaviest burdens 
of life and the most awful wastes of time and talent 


known to our generation. There is no compensation | 
for this enormous expenditure. Even the spiritual | 


graces that are supposed to develop under affliction are 


apt to be sickly and depressing, because in themselves | 
they are destructive to life and not in the least adapted | 


to the progressive needs of this progressive age.” 

A number of our readers have since our last issue 
sent for packages of the author's “Address to 
Mcthers and Teachers” for distribution among those 
who would be likely to be benefited, and we can still 
send these free to all who would be willing to use them 
in this way, avd they will most certainly do much 
good by calling attention to so important a subject as 
the proper education of young girls. 


The Diet Question.—In response to 
a demand among the friends of tood reform, we have 


been led to publish from Dr. Dodds’ complete and val- | 


uabdle work, * Health in the Household,” * The Reason 
Why ” of the Dict Question, which is stated fully and 
clearly within the comprehension of any ordinary 


DEPARTMENT. 


The Family Physician.—<An_ ojq- 
time customer from one of the Southern States sends 
for a few circulars giving contents of Shew's Family 
Physician, and says: “I think with these I can sel] a 
number of copies of the book. With that book alone 
I took my wile out of the jaws of death, when two 
| physicians left her to die.’ This is undonbtedly the 

best work of the kind yet published, and should be 
found in every family. A descriptive circular contain. 
ing table of coutents, notices of the press, etc., will be 
sent on application, and to those interested in the sub- 
ject, we would like to send a dozen or more copies to 
be handed out among the people whu would be beue. 


| fited from having it. 
family library shonld contain a copy, and every girl | 


Jay-Eye-See.—A large lithograph of 
this famous horse as seen on the track, is published by 
the Vacuam Oil Company, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
record of this horse shows what breeding. training, 
and culture will do for horses. There is also a very 
fine picture of him, and a number of other famous 
horses, in our book on “ Horses: their Feed and their 
Fect.”” 


Phillips’ Newspaper Rate Book.— 
This is an octavo voiume of about 4(0 pages, contain- 
| ing full description of advertising rates of the various 
| periodicals having a circulation of 5,000 or more copies, 
| With lists of papers devoted to specialties, etc. A val- 
| uable book to newspaper advertisers. 


Caution.—We have received com- 
plaints that one S. F. Schaffer has been representing 
bimself in Obiv as our authorized agent, and made of- 
ters which we do not make in our JOURNAL as to pre- 

| miums, etc. We would say, the party referred to has 


| no authority to act as agent for us, and it will be bet- 


ter for persons to send their orders direct to this 
Office, than to pay the amount to him. 


Business (€aros. 


reader ; and if this pamphlet could be circulated by the | 


bundreds of thousands, it would do very much to pro- 
mote the health and happiness of the people. It con- 
tains over 100 pages, and for the sake of its having a 
wide circulation, it is offered at the low price of 25 
cents. To agents and friends of the cause who desire 


it for circulation we will make special terms. Address | 


this office. 


The Phrenological Journal.— 
Heart and Hand, in speaking of it, says: ‘* This maga- 
zine is now in its 78th volume, and bids fair to continue 
its career of usefulness for as many more years. Any 
intelligent, progressive man or woman desiring a 
knowledg? of the Jaws of human nature, or the science 


of health, should subscribe for it. The articles, always 


by specialists, are short, crisp. suggestive, and attract- 
ive to the general reader ; the iliastrations are enticing 


and right to the point. The portraits and biographical | 
sketches of noted men and women are especially inter- | 
esting. The qualities and traits of character that made | 


them successful are explained according to the latest 
phrerological learning.” 
Removal.—Messrs. Reed & Barton, 


the well-known manufacturers of silverware, have re- 
from Broadway, to a fine store on Union Square. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Ful:on Ferry. 
Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 

Neves, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M., L.Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 


| Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela 


ware. Seeadvertisement. Send forcircular. PuseY 
and Mary H. Hearn, Physicians. 


| Kilbourn Hygienic Institute, Quiet Home 


and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Dr. 
McExxoy. Send for circular. 4 
Invalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
Institute, G. V. Girrory, M.D., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR WomeN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Wom: n and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 
York. — as iid ; i 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
For ALL.” Special terms given. Now is the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium List. Addre=# 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Brvadway, New York. 

Printing and Stereetyping.—Epwanp 0. 
Jenkins’ Sons. Book Printing a Specialty. Ex!imates 
promptly furnished. 2) North William 5t., N.Y. _ 

Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 4gth St., City. 
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sA DVERTISEMENTS. 


P—_———__—_——__—___ 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 





Second or Third Paze of Cover, or First and 
Last Page of Inset . 

Last Inside Page 150.00 

Fourth Page of Cover Special Rates, 

Business Cards ................ «00-75 cts. @ line, 

Business (Reading Matter) $1.00 a line, 

Advertisemeuts must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obicctionable adver- 
tisements accepted at any price. 


SRELEPLPPPPPPPPPPUPOAWWWOWWAWAAAAWAN 


F 0) () D BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases, 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and Diabeves, should send for our free pam- 
phiets. HEALTH FOOD CoO., 

74 Fourth Ave., New York, 

Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 

Boston ofice—63 Commercial Street, 





tm BEST THING KNOWN ®= 
WASHING+" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





if, 14] 2 copy of Gally’s Water Cure in Acute 
W il nte eta also the \.ritings of Dr. Jen- 
nings, of Oberlin, Ohio. Address A. O. F'., Farm Jour- 


nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f _— Strong intellizent man 
Y > . < 

Hel p W ante d. and woman at Heailds’ 


Hygcian Home, Wilmington, Del. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 

lis merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully te-ted 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 

ocer Ought to have it»m sale. Ask him for it 

- S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 5t., Phila., Pa. 





FRUITS AND FARINACEA.. 


The Proper Food of Man. 


Being an attempt to prove by history, anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry that tbe original, natural, 


| and best diet of man is derived from the vegetable 


kingdom. By John Smith. Wath notes and illustra- 
tions by R.T. I ratl, M.D. $1.50. 

Fart First con-iders the original focd of man as 
shown by all the evidences attainuble. Part Second 
points out the natural food of man, with evidence from 
compurative anatomy and man’s taste and moral feeling. 
Part ‘Third shows what iz the he-t fcod of man as re- 
luted to hi< mora), physica), and intellectual conditions, 
and under varying cireums'ances. This work will be 
found of special iutere-t to all who are interested in 
the diet question. It will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


Common-Sense Binder 


Is the MOST COMPLETE AND PERFECT DEVICE ever offer- 
ed the public for filing and binding Pamphict~, Period- 
icals, Magazines, Sheet Music, and loose Papers of 
every description. 

The BINDING DEVIcE is composed of sTEEL strips or 
ttnbs, between which the papers are he!d firmly—as iu 
a vise—oy means of two or more Steel Fasteners, which 
can not stretch and allow the papers to work loose, or 
the book to sag from the cover. 

The BACK 13 F..tXIBLe, and adjusts itself to any 
thickness ; hence the volume always corresponds to 
the actual thickness of the papers bunnd. 

It is ENTIRELY FREE FROM COMPLICATED FIXTURES 
(such as needles, rubber straps, hooks or -trings.) and 
ix, either ax a temporary or PERMANENT BINDER, SIM- 
PL”, PKACTICAL, DURABLE, and superior to any 
other. 

We have the Common-Sense Binder made tor THe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, lettered in gold. We will 
send PrEer, post-paid, one of these binders to any old 
subscriber who will send us the name of one new year- 
ly subscriber. The price of the binder is 85 certs, 
post-paid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


THE DIET QUESTION; 


GIVING 


REASON WHY. 


FROM 


“HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” 


BY MRS. SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 


THE 


25 Cents. 


In this the reason why of Hygienic Cookery is given, with tables showing the con- 
stituents of food products; the effects of different articles of food on intellect, morals, 
and physical development ; food combinations, or what kinds may be used together to 
the best advantage ; wheat and other cereals; fruits and vegetables, and how to use 
them; meat as an article of diet; the use of milk, butter, eggs, etc.; is salt injurious? 
pepper and other condiments; two meals or three ; hints on cooking; dietetic rules, etc. 

All who are interested in the reason why for rules of diet, and all who would eat for 
health and strength, should read this valuable treatise. It will help you to know how to 
live. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York, 


Dr-F. Wilson Hurd's Highland Hygeian Home, 


THE WESLEY WATER-CURE, 
AT DELAWARE WATER CAP. 
Address EXPERIMENT MILLS P. 0., Pa. 


Situated in a most beantiful and healthful locality, no malaria, consumption rare, We receive cases every 
month in the year. “Recta Diseases a specialty. _Treatment very successful by Dr. Brinkerhoff’s new 
method, with little or no pain or delay irom business. No cutting or excision.” 


12mo, Paper, - - + += = = += + «= = 








Treatments, $15, Ex. Fee and Pres. 1 year, | OR SALEOR RENT. One of the most Popular 


and Succe-sful Sanitariums in the United States. 
Address Drs. P. & M. H. HEALD, Wilmington, Del. 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


For Mothers and Daughters, $1.50. 
A practical Manual of Hygiene for Women. 
For Girls: A Special Physiology. $1.00. 
It is important that every Girl should read it. 
Health in the Household, $2.00. 


The best work on Healthful Preparation of Food. 


5. Board, $5 per week, at Riverside Sanitari- | 
um, Haniilton, Ill. E-tab. 13 years. Circulars free. 
. E. b. RtnGLanp, M.D., Proprietor. 





IMCEDICAL EIDUCATION for 





WOMEN 


For College Announcement and full par- 
ticulars, address Dr. Geo. C. Pitzer, 
No. 1110 Caambers Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HEALTH HAVEN, 22: 


formers, Send stamp for circulars, to J. Wu. 
Luioyp, Tracy City, Tenn. 


H. Home Cook Book, 25 cts, 3 cloth, 50 cts. 
A Book of Hygienic Recipes for all Homes. 

A large catalogue of ** Books for Women” free. 

Send address on postal to 


Fowler & Wells Co.,753 Broadway, N.¥. 


Sunny Side Mountain Health Resort. 
Open all the year for Patients and Boarders. 
ROBERT P. PRESTON, M.D., 
Wernersville, near Reading, Pa. 
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More people than 

read any other Ameri 

can tewspaper will look 

to TL.8 Sun forthe news 

of the Presidential campaign. aa 

They will find all the facts, clearly and fearlessly ‘exhibite d 

in their proper relations to the eternal principles of richt. 

Tre Sun is working for the cause of honest government 

with a'l ite art. end with an unct ted ceaviction that 

the Republican party ought to go, and go in the vear of on 
Weekly, 81 a year. Adaress, 


PEARLS x: MOUTH. 


BEAUTY & FRAGRAN CE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH" BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnirr, the gums 
Rov¥, and the breath swerr. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth and pre- 
vents decay. 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS jane FANCY GOODS DEALERS 


Takes care of all kinds of Heating} 
Apparatus. 

/\Opens Drafts in the morn- 

jing; can be controlled by day; 





a “| without going down stairs. 
= Costs but little. and every = 


machine warranted todo its 


work, Send for circulars. 
American Time Draft Co., 
99 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. 


> We EXGLAGE Publisher, ** The Sun. 


Lord, 1984. This de- 
cided opinion does nos 
= prevent Tue Sun from 
as reating the men and deeds 
of ‘both parties with | equal candor. You are respectful! 
lage to come into t 
0 
paper publishe d are as follows: Daily. 50 cts.* 
a year; with Sunday edition. $7. Surdavs. Sia 
* New York City. 


THE 


GREAT: ‘Fooo a 


RY 
ENTIRE WHEAT: 


SA LERT 


The most Nutritious and Cheapest Flour 
known, The best food for all, health or sickness. 
Sest dict in the world for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids, 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U., 8S. 


Makes the most palatable bread. Jt= value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 


our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is rent 
to any addre-s, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 
. Dart ms . 

Mill Price, $7.00 per Barrel. 

One Agent Wanted in Every Town, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

COTTAGES: or. Hints 
onEconomical House 
Building. containing 24 
plates of Cottages. rang- 
ing in cost from 8500 to 
$3,000, tegether with 
suggestions regarding er- 
timating, location and 
pat ning of build'ngeann~ 
itary arrangem nte, ete, 
iy avo vol, handsomely 

nd in cloth, mailed 


on receipt of 81. “WM. '. comsToc K, Pub. « 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


by watchmakers. by muil25e. Circulars 
| SOLD . 8. Birncu & Co., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
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10 SEEK TO RECOVER HEAITH 





by doing those things which destroy health, is rapidly falling into disrepute. Intelligent people hesitate longer to 
poison themselves because they are sick. Hygienic treatment is, therefore, sought and commenced as never before. 


WHAT IS HYGIENIC TREATMENT? . 


It is not baths, nor diet ; it is not movements, massage, nor electricity. Though it employs all these, it does so on 

rinciples very different from those commonly understood. Its repu ation has been injured by restricting it to simple 
Cathing and diet, or by using these with movements, massage, and e'ectricity on adlofathic frincifies ard in allo 
pathic doses. ‘The inval d world should !earn that there is no cmative virtue in anything outside cf the organism; 
that it is vitality that cures, not baths; and that the certainty and rapidity of cure depend upon the amount ot 
vitality. To recuperate the patient's wasted energies is, therefore, the highest medical wisdom. When baths, 
movements, massage, electricity, diet, with pure air and water. are used with this first cbject in view, success to the 
patient will be secured, and not before. Accumulation of vital power is the distinctive feature of a true hygiene. For 
ten years the physicians of 


Drs. Walter's Mountain Park, Wernersville, Berks Co.,Pa. 


have applied these principles with a success which has not been equalled on this continent. It was the Drs. Walter 
who first added massage, movements, and electricity to the regular hygienic treatm. nt at the regular prices ; and they 
still secure to the patient a larger range of appliances, upon correct principles, and at prices within the reach of all, 
than are found anywhere in the country. 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE 'VISITING A HEALTH INSTITUTION? 


Consider carefully: first, the location ; second, the range of appliances ; and third. the cost of treatment. 

The Drs. Walter, it can not be denied, possess the finest location in the country. For air, water, scenery, climate, 
we might almost say ease of access, we are beyond competition and beyond criticism. 

Our appliances include the varied forms of baths, massage, the movement-cure, electricity, a hygienic dietary, with 
the finest fruits and vegetables from our own grounds. We have lately added tws of Jaylor’s Manipulators, the 
Health-Lift, and a magnificent Gymnasium with complete apparatus. 


THE COST OF TREATMENT. 


In this respect we challenge competition. The movement-cure. massage, and electricity are expensive but value 
able. For movements alone the regular price in New York is $50.00 per month without board ; for massage, $2 00 
each treatment ; for electricity. co cents to $1.co; all of which, including fire, lights, board, medical care and atten- 
tion, are furnished at Drs, Walter's Mountain Park. at from $8.00 to $15.co per week. The reader may inquire, why 
so low prices? Our answer is, that pioneers have always had to labor and to wait, and_that our facilities for doing 
work at the lowest possible prices are superior to those of any place we know of. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any parties who may be interested in our work, or who may seek our services. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed, enclosing stamp, to Robert Walter, M.D., Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 
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“ We regard this machine as an important step in advance in the art of shorthand.” 


—METAL WORKER. 


A PERFECTLY LEGIBLE AND UNIFORM SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 


THE STENOGRAPH, 


Type Phonography, can be 


Mastered in Eight Weeks. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


COMPLETE MANUAL, FIFTY CENTS. 
U. Ss. STENOGRAPH Co., 


420. North 3d Street, St. Louis. 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


“HOVER’S PATENT SOFA BED! 
|. Bees . 





™=B #$=$ASA PARLOR SOFA. 


The only Sofa Bed that can be kent free from insects. 


A BEDSTEAD WITH SPRING MATTRESS. 
Made to be taken apart, the same as an ordinary bed- 


stead. Requires but a moment to make into a Sofa or Bedstead, with spring matiress complete. To be had only 


at the manufactory, No, 232 SoUTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


F. HOVER. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD RECEIVED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


PROBLEMS OF NATURE, | 


a Semi-monthly Scientific Paper, of Original and | 
Extracted Articles, } 

It contains the most Interesting and Important | 
Scientific matter, and shuuld be in every bouse and | 
Professor's office. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Subscription, - <= 
Six Months, - - 
Single Copies, - - 05 


PROBLEMS OF NATURE, 
Park Row, New York. 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY.) 


A beautiful Cabinet of Gold. Silver, Copper, and 
Galena Ores, Petrified Woods. Spars, e'c., 20 tn num- 
ber, cataiogued on Satin. Sent prepsid, to any address, 
upon rec-ipt of $1.5. C. W. LITTLE, manufacturer | 
o! Gold Quartz, Topiz and Moss-Agate Jewelry, 498 | 
Lawreuce St., Denver Col. 


$1.00 per Year. 
50 





THE HATCHET: 


illustrated knmorous paper published at the Capital. 
It makvs a feature of showing up Public Men ax they 


| really are. It contain= a large cartoon each week on 


Public Affairs, and ix filled with illustrated comic arti- 
cles besides, It ix the largest, handsomest, best, and 
cheapest funny paper in the country. Term-, $2.50 a 
year; 21 weeks, $1. To five or more names sent by one 
party, $2eacha year. Sample copies sent free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wantedineverytown big commis-ions, 
THE HATCHET PUB. CO., WASH., D.C. 


- EVERY LADY © 


| interested in Art Needlework, Fancy Work, and every 


branch of amateur Art, Floriculture, | ashion, Cook- 
ery. or Mu-ic, -hovld send 15 cents for the current 
number Strawbridge and Clothier’s Quar- 
terly, i20 page-. 4 pages new mu-ic aud over 1,UvuU en- 
graving= in cach number. Address 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth and Market Streets, Phila. 





DECIDED IMPROVEMENT. 
Perfection Magic Lanterns, 


$12.00 AND 


UPWARDS, 


A journey around the world, while sitting in your chair, enlightens the children and awakens ideas. 
(2 Send Two-cent stamp for particulars. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


("THE YOUNG TAUGHT A _ USEFUL 


ART AND AMUSEMENT COMBINED. .£] 


PRICE, $2.50 and $3.50. 
25 Beautiful Picture Cards scnt on receipt of 10 One-cent Stamps. 


JAKOBI & HART, Manufacturers and Dealers, 185 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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IN PRESS. 


THE FALLACIES 


IN 


“PROGRESS and POVERTY. 


se ee +4 





A Consideration of Henry Dunning Macleod’s “ Economics,” Henry George's “ Progress 
and Poverty,” also “ The Ethics of Protection and Free Trade,” and “The Industrial 
Problem Considered a friorz.” By William Hanson. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth,. 
$1.00, 


Its author, in a series of five essays, discusses the leading points and arguments of Henry George, in his 
well-known ‘ Progress and Poverty,” and ‘Social Problems,” indicating clearly the errors of assumption and 
reasoning that mar those powerful books, and showing the fundamental impracticability of the methods advised 
by the great reformer. He also analyzes, with a keen logic, the recent work of Mr. Dunning Macleod, “ Eco- 
nomics,” and reveals its inconsistent sophistry. ‘‘ The Ethics of Protection and Free rade,” constitutes one 
essay in which the principles of the two great parties, that stand arrayed against each other on the Tariff 
question, are reviewed in the light of political responsibility, and what constitutes true national progress, 
The final chapter, ‘‘ The Industrial Problem Considered @ frior7,” looks into the essential merits of the 
subject, and impartially points out wrong-doing and mistakes on both sides—on the part of the capitalist, 
and on the part of the worker--and fearlessly admonishes both with regard to their duty. The work is 
written for the people ; is as revolutionary in sentiment, and even more radical than ‘* Progress and Poverty” 
itself, but its every proposition for social reform is based upon justice, and the simple demands of pure 


humanity. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.co. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 








Alcohol on the Human System. 


Tue National Temperance Society publishes the 
following valuable works ge ae ge and hygiene, 


with special reference to the effects of stimulants upon 
the human especially adapted to public 


echools. 


tystem, 


The Temperance Lesson-Book. By B. W. | 


Richardson. M.A... M.D., LL D., F.R.S. 12mo, 229 
paves. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth............... 5 
his ix a series of short lessons on alcohol and its 

action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 

tions, designed for study in public and private schools 
and reading in schools and families. 

Alcohol and Hygiene. An Elementary 
Lesson-Book for Schools. 12me, 234 pages. By 
Juha Colman. Paper, 30 cents ; cloth 60 

Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Text-Book. 
By H. L. Reade. 12mo, 4 pages. $15 per 100; sin- 
gle copies i aeaksiaiiica:bbeae Sieidece” Nace ae 

Brief Notes for Temperance Teachers. 
By b. W. Richard-on, M.D., LL.D. 12mo, 127 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth ‘tne ee 50 
Samples of all the above in cloth sent to any address 

on the receipt of $1.25. Address 

National Temperance Society, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 
Agents Wanted, 


Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 


Send 
FowLER 


for terms. 


| one might natural!y inquire. 
| to know that this particular bachelor has some capacity 


& WELLs 


Do You Own a Horse? 


If so, you should read Horses: Tuer Feep axp 
Tuer Feet. A Manual of Horse Ilygiene. The Causes 
of Di-ease, and How to Prevent and Counteract them. 
iby C. E. Pace, M.J). Illu-trated with Portraits of Jay- 
| Hye-See, Miss Woodford, Kole, aud many other famous 
horses. Price, 50 cents; cloth, 7 cents, by mail. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell to Horse Owners everywhere. 
Send for special terms. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broapway, New York. 


FOR MOTHERS 
AND DAUGHTERS. 


A Manual of Hygiene for Wo:nen and the Household. 
By Mrs. E. G. Cook. M.D. Extra cloth, $1.5°, by mail. 
This is a sensible, motherly, sisterly book, written 
in a clear, plain, yet delicate style ; a book which ought 
to be in the hands of all women, and girls old enough 
to need its counsel AGENTS WANTED. Address | 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broapway. N. Y. 





A BACHELOR'S TALKS 


Asovt Marriep Lire anv Turnes Apsacent. By 
Rev. Wat. Aikman, D.D. $1.50; fail gilt. $2, by mail. 
* What can a bathelor know abvut married life! 
But it does not take long 


to write under-tandingly on the subject; snd the-e 
talks ure well worth a place in every home library. — 
Troy Times. AGeNtTs Wantep. Address - 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broapwar, N. Y, 





